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THE APPROACHING CONSOLIDATION... 


o 


oe MB YovIding an even more 


COMPREHENSIVE SERVICE /or 


correspondent banks 


pon the consolidation 

of Illinois Merchants 

Trust Company and 

Continental National 

Bank and Trust 

Company of Chicago to form ContTI- 

NENTAL ILLINoIs BANK AND TRUST 

Company, there will be conveniently 

concentrated in the new institution a 

greater and still more comprehensive 
service to correspondent banks. 

The new bank’s resources of over 

a billion dollars and the many thou- 

sands of bank correspondents which 

it will have in every part of the world 

(it will serve more banks than any 

other bank in the United States) 

make possible service on a scale to 

satisfy every bank’s requirements and 

to handle each bank’s business with 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 


facility and dispatch. It is planned 
that the consolidated bank will be 
a member of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

ConTINENTAL ILLINoIs ComPAny, 
the affiliated securities company to 
be capitalized at $20,000,000, will 
provide exceptionally strong co- 
operation in the underwriting and 
distributing of investment securities. 
It will offer an unusually wide range 
of securities suitable both for the in- 
vestment of bank funds and for resale 
to bank customers. It will be a valu- 
able source of investment information 
and counsel. 

In the consolidated institution, 
customers will continue to transact 
their business with the same officers 
who are now serving them. 


TRUST COMPANY 


Resources Over 450 eMillion Dollars 


CHICAGO 
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Aworld wide 
service for 


winter wanderers 





"hs G the next few months thou-_ 


, elers Cheques safe and spendable every- 
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sands of travelers will begin the great 
trek to the warmer climes in South 
America, West Indies, the Mediterra- 
nean and on Around the World cruises. 


These world wanderers are all Trav- 
elers Cheque prospects, because when 
they travel in foreign lands the need 
of money protection is great. Their 
travel funds also must be spendable at 
sight—just as a dollar bill is at-home. 


Notonlyare American Express Trav- q 


where, but in addition, they possess a 
unique service value—an automatic in- 
troduction to the Helpful Hand of the 
American Express. 


This Helpful Hand is known to 
thousands of travelers all over the 
world. It is always active and depend- 
able...supplying information, arrang- 
ing accommodations, handling bag- 
gage, looking after passports. It makes 
travel easier and more comfortable. 









There may be winter wanderers 
among your clients. The Helpful Hand 
of Service is extended to them to the 


falls ena if here 
Sef aaie cao 
AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travelers Cheques 


Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, itineraries, cruises and 
tours planned and booked to any part of the world 
by the American Express Travel Department 





Aiding Farmers In A Coal 
Mining Section 
By HENRY WORTHINGTON 


Cashier, The Peoples National Bank, Adena, Ohio 


As Adena is located in the midst 
of the Eastern Ohio eoal fields, 
where the majority of the mines sus- 
pended operations April 1, 1927, re- 
dueing their payroll from around 
$350,000 to $400,000 per month to 
a very small figure, we came to the 
realization that some other method 
of income would have to be worked 
out to better stabilize our commun- 
ity. 

During strikes hardships are 
brought to the merehants as well as 
to the whole community. With these 
facts before us, we are endeavoring 
to ereate new interest in poultry 
raising, dairying, fruit growing, and 
better farming in general. 

We are working with the farm 
bureau and are using for advertis- 
ing, folders and booklets and other 
publications which contain worth- 
while information on some phase of 
farming. Some of these we received 
from the International Harvester 
Co., agricultural extension depart- 
ment, at a very nominal cost, on such 
subjects as diversified farming, poul- 
try raising, dairying, selection of 
seed corn and growing hogs for pork 
and profit. 

We also supplied our farmers with 
farm account books as endorsed by 
the Ohio Bankers Association and 
some issued by the John Deere Co., 
and have conducted meetings, with 
our county agent, instructing the 
farmer how to kegp these records in 
a way that will not burden him with 
a lot of extra work and will show him 
just how he is progressing. 

Along with this, we arranged for 
a number of exhibitions of educa- 
tional films on such subjects as 
Romance of Sleepy Hollow, Horse 
and Man, Limestone for Ai{ling 
Clover, ete. These are to be worked 
in conjunction with the farm bureau 
and will be shown in several differ- 
ent parts of the county. 

In order to stimulate buying at 
home, we have gotten in touch with 
a number of manufacturers of farm 
implements, home lighting plants 
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and water systems and have helped 
our merchants to advertise such pro- 
duets as are manufactured by reput- 
able houses, with the idea that we 
will create some business for our 
merchants and give the farmer op- 
portunity to buy at home such equip- 
ment as will be of benefit to him. 
This has met with much favor 
among farmers and we feel that it 
has been a worthwhile undertaking. 


Lend to the man whose ambition 
is to make his business a genuine aid 
to those it serves. 

There are two kinds of friendship 
in business—lasting and transient. 


A Banquet And A Story Sold 
The Trust Idea 


By J. S. STIRL 


A vice president of a large finan- 
cial institution unburdened to me a 
problem which had caused him econ- 
siderable annoyance. He had a well- 
managed bank, situated ideally in a 
rich section of the country, located 
opposite the county court house. 

Within walking distance were all 


Your Bank’s Future 





(Fill in the 


blanks for yourself after careful 
thought.) 


Tt will become the largest bank in 
this community if 


It will make more friends than any 
other bank in the community if.... 


It will benefit from a new build- 
ing combining bank and office space 
if 


It will reduce its expenses so that 
it ean-afford to pay stockholders 
more dividends if 


It will eliminate its 50% of un- 
profitable accounts if 


the legal lights of the county. And 
his bank, being abreast of the times, 
went into the trust business. The 
counselors-at-law, with old-fashioned 
ideas, thought that the bank was 
deliberately setting out to cut them 
out of fees. The remedy applied was 
both simple and effective. 

A cordial invitation to a dinner 
was sent to the legal profession, life 
insurance agents, competitive bank- 
ers and the bank’s own personnel. 
After the dinner they were to hear 
John Blank of an out-of-town bank 
give an address on ‘‘The Funny Side 
of Law.”’ 

The title was purposely given so 
as to enable John Blank to inecor- 
porate in his speech, the story of 
how Wellington Cransford, capital- 
ist, due to his foresight, made out his 
will and, according to old time- 
honored custom named his lawyer, 
Harold Law, executor of his estate. 

A coal truck ran over and killed 
Harold Law, attorney, while the 
capitalist Wellington Cransford died 
the same day. The court of course 
appointed an executor and all plans 
were upset. 

How much more prudent had it 
been if Harold Law, the attorney, 
would have named himself in accord- 
ance with his client’s wishes as a co- 
executor with the bank or trust com- 
pany as executor and the plans of 
Cransford would have been carried 
out by the bank as directed. 

Because a recipient of trust mes- 
sages makes a will, names an institu- 
tion trustee or executor, or creates 4 
living trust, is no reason that his 
name should be removed from the 
bank’s mailing list. 

He is a walking, talking advertise- 
ment to his friends in business, home 
or club. 

Conditions may change matters 
and he may be compelled to draw a 
new will. He may inherit a large 
sum of money and therefore is a 
logical prospect for a living trust. 

Customers of a bank are as human 
as customers of merchants. Those 
concerns don’t neglect their contacts 
once made and neither should a 
financial institution. 
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It took aq war 
to prove this > 


HEN the trained bookkeepers of America 

marched away to war their work had to be 
done just the same. And the Bookkeeping Machines 
took up the burden—splendidly, accurately, eco- 
nomically. Untrained clerks found most of their 
thinking done for them, and done right, by these 
marvelous machines. ‘ 

No wonder then that machines remained as a 
vital part of business after the war ended. The war 
had proved their value for all time. 

The perfection of the Dalton Model V, Bank 
Ledger Posting and Statement Machine, now pro- 
vides even greater results from mechanical account- 
ing. Here is a machine that posts the ledger, pre- 
pares statements, accumulates postings and checks 
its own work when posting is complete. 

With its scientifically arranged ten-key, touch 
method keyboard, the Dalton V Model is built for 
speed. So simple that a novice can operate it. So 
Model 490V-131V perfectly constructed that it will work continuously 

Pi 
ra Dalton Adding 


for years. 
Machine Division, 


See this machine in your own bank. See it handle 
Bank Bookkeeping Machines 12322: 





coupon; we will arrange a demonstration Ps 
to suit your convenience. a 


Fé 





your own work. Just clip, fill in and mail the 
rw ey 
ae 


Gentlemen: Please have one of 


° h . D ae ok Pai _ your — ay pene pe 
Dalton Adding Machine Division ime tenn conn rire. 
V Model. It is distinctly understood, how- 
a rs ovens that there will be no obligation incurred 
on my e 


REMINGTON RAND xem. Riera 
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Address 
Remington Rand Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. Ps bi cidcnccctabtitimecsaeal State 
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14 State Bank Commissioners 


Suggest the Most Important 


ualifications For- Bankers 





READER ofa 

metropolitan daily 
paper recently wrote a 
letter to its ‘‘ Views On 
Many Topies’’ depart- 
ment concerning the fit- 
ness of bankers for bank- 
ing. This letter said in 
part: 

‘*Barbers, beauty doe- 
tors, lawyers, plumbers, 
accountants and various 
others in trades and pro- 
fessions must have a cer- 
tifieate in most states, to 
show fitness for doing 
business in their special 
lines of activity. Is it 
not odd that bankers are 
not required to show a 
certificate of fitness for 
banking? We do not 
mean to say that our bankers, gen- 
erally speaking, are not qualified, 
but the fact remains that almost any- 
one can open a bank and take de- 
posits, accumulating the money of 
hard-working citizens, many of them 
foreign-born and unused to finance, 
and some of them under the impres- 








WEIGH the man, not his title; ’tis not the 
king’s stamp can make the metal better or 


heavier. 


—Wycherly, The Plaindealer. 


sion that their funds are entrusted 
to a man backed by the state or fed- 
eral government. Why not a cer- 
tificate of competency for all bank- 
ers?’’ 

The most intelligent reply to this 
letter came from John W. Jedlan, 
a Cicero, Ill., banker. Mr. Jedlan 
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stated that most bankers 
do get certificates from 
both state and federal 
governments, and many 
receive an additional 
credential from a clear- 
ing house association. 
However, he adds, just 
like beauty doctors, 
lawyers, or. brick layers, 
they may not be as fit as 
their certificates might 
indicate, or they might 
change entirely, in time, 
and become unfit for 
banking or any other 
legitimate business, due 
to any number of causes. 

Mr. Jedlan also point- 
ed out that banks are ex- 
amined more carefully, 
after being established, 
than any lawyer or physician; and 
that self-scrutiny is a part of any 
well-organized bank’s program. 

An indication that American bank- 
ers realize that they must check their 
own qualifications and provide a 
means for checking up on future 
bankers is to be found in the address 


of Craig B. Hazlewood, A. B. A. 
President, before the clearing house 
section at the recent annual conven- 
tion. 

Among other things, Mr. Hazle- 
wood said: 

“‘T am of the opinion that the 
time has come when the American 
Bankers Association, which includes 
in its membership most of the skilled 
men of our profession, should def- 
initely sponsor a plan whereby those 
who, through lack of experience or 
knowledge, are incompetent to con- 
duct the active management of bank- 
ing institutions in our country, would 
be barred from cceupying such posi- 
tions. I believe that we should at 
once advocate for passage in all states 
and by the national government a 
model statute or set of regulations 
which would require the examination 
of applicants for managerial posi- 
tions in banks, and which would also 
regnire certain minimum bank ex- 
perience or equivalent training be- 
fore one might assume the respon- 
sibuities of management.’’ 

In the hope that suggestions might 
be helpful, state commissioners of 
banking were asked to suggest the 
necessary qualifications of a bank 
executive. 

‘*Bank executive’’ in this ease, is 
defined as ‘‘an officer who has cer- 
tain administrative responsibilities 
that apply to the bank as a whole’’. 
This, you will note, does not include 
such specialists as trust 
bond officers, and so on. 


officers, 


The suggestions made by 14 state 
commissioners are unusually inter- 
esting and helpful. They are tab- 
ulated, herewith, according to the 
natural classifications under which 
each suggestion falls. The author- 
ship of each suggestion is indicated by 
the number following, which refers 
to the author’s name in the panel on 
page 10. 

Whether this list, or any other list, 
is ever made a legal requirement, 
every banker may benefit by check- 
ing his own qualifications against 
this composite. 

Because of the source of these sug- 
gestions, it seems quite likely that if 
a list of legal requisites for bankers 
were compiled, it would contain at 
least the principles represented by 
this compilation. 


Personal Characteristics 


The sueecessful banker will so con- 
duct himself, both during and out- 
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side of business hours, that the peo- 
ple of his community will come to 
know the high character of the man, 
so that they will have every con- 
fidence in his integrity and ability 
as a banker, and have a high regard 
for him as a citizen and neighbor. 11. 


These Qualifications 
For Bankers Were 


Suggested By — 


S. L. CANTLEY 


Commissioner of Finance 
State of Missouri 


R. E. REICHERT 


Commissioner of Finance 
State of Michigan 


E. W. PORTER 


Commissioner of Finance 
State of Idaho 


CLARENCE G. BLISS 


Secretary, Dept. of Trade & Commerce 
State of Nebraska 


JAMES SHAW 


Commissioner of Finance 
State of Texas 


Cc. G. SHULL 


Bank Commissioner 
State of Oklahoma 


TRUE VENCILL 


State Bank Examiner 
State of Nevada 


HUGH H. HILSON 


Deputy Commissioner of Banking 
State of New Jersey 


LUTHER F. SYMONS 


Bank Commissioner 
State of Indiana 


C. F. SCHWENKER 


Bank Commissioner 
State of Wisconsin 


A. J. VEIGEL 


Commissioner of Banks 
State of Minnesota 


WILL C. WOOD 


Superintendent of Banks 
State of California 


JOHN S. LOVE 


Superintendent of Banks 
State of Mississippi 


A. T. HAMMONS 


Superintendent of Banks 
State of Arizona 


14. 


The authorship of each suggested qualifica- 
tion is indicated by the key number that follows 
it, which is the same as the number opposite 
the author’s name in this list. 





He should be inherently honest 
and uninterested in a tilt at sharp 
practice. 14. 

He should appreciate the confi- 
dence reposed and the responsibility 
imposed in him by the depositors of 
the bank and the general public. 14. 





He should be a square-shooter. 14. 


He should be a man who recognizes 
authority and is, therefore, willing 
at all times to stay within the mean- 
ing of the banking laws, in conduct- 
ing the bank’s affairs. 5. 

He must have foresight and a de- 
gree of conservativeness. 4. 

He must understand the meaning 
of the phrase ‘‘ Nothing succeeds like 
sueeess.”’ 9. 

He should have an open mind, so 
that all the elements which may be 
presented before the making of a de- 
cision shall be received without pre- 
judice, then weighed, considered, and 
accepted or rejected. 10. 

It has been said that the success- 
ful banker is made up of one-fifth 
accountant, two-fifths lawyer, three- 
fifths political economist and four- 
fifths the scholar and gentleman, 
total ten-fifths, double size. Any 
lesser individual might be a_pro- 
moter or pawnbroker, but not a sue- 
cessful banker. 11. 


Education 


The suecessful bank manager is 
not made in a day ora night. Just 
as it takes long years of study to 
make a good doctor or a good lawyer, 
the same is true in bank manage- 
ment. 4. 

He should have a fair college edu- 
cation. 13. 

It is highly important that he be 
possessed of an alert, inquiring mind 
and a retentive memory. 3. 

He must at all times keep his brain 
ahead of his tongue. 9. 

He should be a good business man, 
fully conversant with local condi- 
tions, and should be well-versed in 
financial affairs of the nation. 6. 

It is important that he keep up- 
to-date, and at all times fully in- 
formed regarding the banking prob- 
lems of the day. 11. 


Administrative Ability 


He should realize that the ‘‘one- 
man-bank”’ is always on dangerous 
ground, and should insist that the 
directors take their responsibility 
seriously and familiarize themselves 
with the activities of the bank. He 
should see that junior officers are 
trained to the point where they can 
assume the leading responsibility if 
ealled upon. 12. 

He should have sufficient capital 
invested in the bank to make it his 
principal business to such an extent 
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that he will not subordinate it to 
other enterprises. 12. 

Before any man is intrusted with 
the serious responsibility of the care 
and safeguarding of the savings of 
the public, he should be prepared, by 
years of experience in dealing with 
men and affairs, to be a sound judge 
of men and val- 
Experience 
of this sort may 
have been gather- 
ed in any of the 
activities of life 
in which suecess 
or failure depend 
upon such knowl- 


edge. 3. 


ues. 


Creative genius 
is imperative, 
both in solving 
difficult problems 
and in effecting a 
proper organiza- 
tion, which will 
efficiently fune- 
tion for the sue- 
cess of the insti- 
tution. Good 
management is a 
prime requisite. 
The high stand- 
ards of a bank ex- 


absence of facts should be under con- 
stant surveillance. Moreover, the 
banking business must be governed 
by dealing with facts alone, rather 
than opinions. 2. 

He should have a code of ethies in 
his business. 13. 


He should know that granting 


‘‘Read the experience of other bankers. That will 
develop the necessary qualifications in you.” 


HE self-appointed task of The Bankers Monthly (now 


ings of the bank, keeping in mind, 
however, that big discounts do not 
usually attach to safe investments, 
and that poor investments mean 
losses, and that losses are not con- 
ducive to dividends. 11. 

He must realize that an overhead 
in the form of salaties and rents, 
or extravagant in- 
vestments in bank 
building and fix- 
tures, out of pro- 
portion to the 
bank’s earning 
assets, if indulged 
in for the 
pose of advertise- 


pur- 


ment, is danger- 
ous and doubtful 
as to ultimate re- 
sults. 12. 

He should real- 
ize that econdi- 
tions in places re- 
the 
community in 
which his bank is 


mote from 


located may have 
material 
the 
cess or failure of 


a very 


part in suc- 


TN Paes a: i 2 : : “the — enterprise, 
rong Rs mand closing its 45th year of service) has been, and will nh buena 
that he be amen- ° . < . < 
res werd si continue to be, the development of the kind of banker who the faculty anil 
suasion to any in- will have the qualifications listed here. For example, the energy to keep in 
novations inaug- last four issues have had articles designed to develop all the touch with gen- 
urated and which qualities as given in the sub-heads of this article. They eral world éondi- 
emanate from were published on the pages of these issues as noted: tions. 12. 
competent au- 

thority through Personal Characteristics Relations With Directors Legal 
scient ifte appliea- September, page 11 September, page 21; October, page 6 Knowledge 
tion. 2 


It is also impor- 
tant that he be in- 
tensely interested 
in all phases of 
the business and 
It is 
very seldom that 
a banker has ever 
been outstanding- 
ly sueeessful 
whose mind has 
not been constant- 
lv foeused on re- 
taining the safety 
of his institution, 
and whose sympathies have not been 
much more with the depositor and 
his safety than with the borrower 
and his convenience. 3. 

The old, time-worn axiom that 
opinions will be tolerated only in the 


its success. 
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Education 
August, pages 22 and 31 


Legal Knowledge 
August, page 58; September, page 29 
November, page 20 


Accounting Knowledge 
October, pages 13 and 17; November, page 25 


Knowledge of Securities 
October, pages 19 and 54; 
November, pages 30, 58 and 60 


Training in Bank Operation 
August, pages 13 and 48 


Administrative Ability 
September, page 19; November, page 13 





overdrafts to a customer takes the 
loaning authority from the banker 
and places it in the customer. 12. 

He should watch carefully the ex- 
pense account and overhead, and 
also endeavor to increase the earn- 


Loan Administration 
September, page 9; October, page 9; 
November, page 22 


Personnel Management 


August, page 16; October, page 14; 
November, page 19 


Community Interests 
August, page 11; September, pages 17 and 60; 
October, page 84; November, page 52 


Ability as a Mixer 
August, page 9 


The Profit Instinct 


September, pages 15 and 26; 
November, pages 9, 19, 11 and 12 


A banker should 
be conversant 
with banking law 
procedure, 
full 


and eom p lete 


and 
and have a 
knowledge of 


law 
9 


commercial 
and practice. 

He should be 
familiar with the 
National Bank 
Act, as well as 
the Federal Re- 
serve Act. 13. 

He should study carefully and un- 
derstand fully the banking laws of 
the state. 13. 

He must understand the Negotia- 
ble Instruments Act. 13. 


ll 





He must understand the Uniform 
Warehouse Act. 13. 


Accounting Knowledge 


He should have a thorough prac- 
tical knowledge of bank bookkeep- 
ing. 8. 

He must appre- 
ciate the need of 
adopting an  ac- 
counting system, 
simple yet  ad- 
equate, that can be 
adjusted to an ex- 
panding business 
without too expen- 
sive alterations. 12. 


Knowledge of 


Securities 


He should have 
a general knowl- 
edge of securities. 
8. 

He should not look 
to the totals of the 
bank’s footings, but 
to the soundness of 
the securities in his 
note case and files, generally. 1. 


He must know about what pro- 
portion of his deposits to keep in- 
vested in commercial 
other quick assets. 7. 


paper, and 

He must know the value of land 
and livestock together with the bonds 
and stocks of his section. 7. 


He must be an excellent judge of 
human nature as well as of securities 
offered for investment of funds in- 
trusted to him by depositors. He 
must be able to differentiate between 
volatile issues and securities based 
upon permanency. 2. 


He must be able to distinguish be- 
tween investment and speculation, 
and fully sense that in placing a de- 
positor’s money it must be in invest- 
ment and not speculative enter- 
prises. 12. 

He must clearly understand the 
meaning of diversification of invest- 
ments, and that a bank located in an 
agricultural community, where much 
of its direct loans are on land secur- 
ity, should not place its secondary 
reserve in bonds secured by the same 
or similar lands subject to the same 
agricultural hazards. 12. 


Training In Bank Operation 


He must have mastered the funda- 
mentals of banking. 13. 


12 





He must understand all phases of 
the banking business, from the minor 
positions to the position he holds. 
15. 

He should be competent to fill any 
of these positions, if necessary, tem- 
porarily. 13. 


Relations With 


Directors 


The managing 
officer of a bank 
should be able to 
work in harmony 
with the directors 
and be able to keep 
them working with 
him, with a view to 
building up the 
bank’s business. 11. 

He must be 
strong enough to 


E MUST understand all phases of the 
banking business, from the minor 
positions to the position he holds. 


—John S. Love 


himself with the board of 
directors when necessary. 13. 


assert 


Even though he is capable of be- 
ing the one-man in the bank, he 
should consider it advisable to have 
the directors share the responsibil- 
ity. 13. 

He should be willing to aecept ad- 
vice from directors; and recognize 
that the directors are responsible to 
the stockholders for the correct man- 
agement of the bank and that he is 
responsible to the directors. The of- 
ficer’s commission comes from the 
directors and not the stockholders, 13. 


The Profit Instinct 


He should be capable of conduct- 
ing the affairs of the bank on a profit- 
able basis for his stockholders. 6. 

If a bank is operated in a manner 
which will insure its stockholders a 
permanent profitable investment, 
this covers about all the requirements 
of a successful banker because, to be 
permanent and profitable, the banker 
must provide for his depositing cus- 
tomers a safe depository, and to be 
profitable, he will take care of his 
community by granting such accom- 
modations as are deserved. 6. 


Loan Administration 


He must have the ability to judge 
credit. The executive officer who 





makes a loan knowing how it will be 
paid at the time he makes it, is quite 
generally sueecessful. 4. 

The next qualification would seem 
to be an ability to diagnose the 
financial condition of applicants for 
loans, or the conditions of invest- 
ments. 10. 

He must be very wise in the use of 
the word ‘‘yves’’; he must be able to 
use the word ‘‘no’’ without giving 
offense. 9. 

He must appreciate that making 
loans not warranted by the facts, be- 
cause of fear of losing customers and 
perhaps the business of some of their 
friends, in the end, loses the cus- 
tomers and also the money loaned, 12. 

He must be thorough and under- 
stand the necessity of keeping his 
notes renewed and the interest col- 
lected. 7. 

He should be willing to face hard 
facts and not build up a background 
of imaginary expediency to camou- 
flage an unpleasant situation. 14. 

He must understand the principle 
of the Federal Reserve Bank’s ac- 
tivities, and realize the necessity of 
keeping the bank’s loans in a condi- 
tion that he has always on hand a 
substantial percentage of rediscount- 
able paper. 12. 

He must have the will-power to 
refrain from using depositor’s funds 
for making loans to himself or firm or 
company or family connections, or to 
any interest where considerations 
other than business prudence and 
judgment might enter. 12. 

He should fully appreciate the 
value of credit information as the 
basis for unsecured loans, and that 
the final decision in the granting of 
the loan must be with the banker 
after a consideration of all the ele- 
ments entering into the applica- 
tion. 12. 

He must have the ability to an- 
alyze financial statements and be 
able to show the customer the weak 
points in his statement. 13. 

After a loan has been made, he 
should have the faculty of keeping in 
touch with the borrower and be able 
to detect instantly any sign of danger 
in connection with the loan. 11. 

He should be a good collector and 
a diplomatic one. 11. 


Personnel Management 


He must have executive ability. 13. 


He should not be domineering in 
exercising authority. 13. 
(Continued on page 38) 
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The Halls Of Finance 


Fisher Building Branch of the First National Bank, Detroit, Mich. 


HE fourth in a series of pictures showing 
some of the most modern banking rooms 


HIS is Detroit’s most beautiful 

branch bank and one of the most 
modern. The interior of the main 
banking room, measuring 72x124 
feet, has walls paneled to the ceiling 
in rare Australian lacewood, relieved 
by pilasters of black marble. Coun- 
ters of the same dark wood, with low 
silver rails, replace the usual grilles 
and cages. The lighting fixtures of 
modern French design are in crystal, 
silver, and gold to harmonize with 
the gold and silver of the coffered 
ceiling. The red morocco upholstery 
of the officers’ chairs lends a reliev- 
ing touch of color. No railings divide 
the officers’ area from the public. 
The whole effect is one of warmth 
and cordiality. 

The customers’ desks are of black 
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Features In This 
Bank Interior 


Rare Australian lacewood 
panels 


Black marble pilasters and 
desks 


Modern French lighting 
fixtures 


Low silver rails instead of 
grilles 


An effect of warmth and 
cordiality 





marble. A broad marble stairway 
leads to the basement which houses 
the safe deposit vaults and boxes and 
the eustodian’s quarters. Heavy 
bronze doors open onto Grand 
Boulevard and into the lobby of the 
building. 

The conference room is lovely with 
its cireular wall of exquisitely 
matched woods. The First National 
Co., underwriters of investment 
securities, and the C. Leidich-First 
National travel bureau have offices 
in the main banking room. 

The Fisher Building branch is a 
complete banking unit in itself and 
is fully equipped to complete any 
transaction in savings, commercial 
and investment banking without re- 
course to the main bank. 
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Investment Trusts 





- | 


FRANK C. MORTIMER 


Mr. Mortimer says: 


Investors who may be contem- 
plating the purchase of shares, cer- 
tificates or other obligations issued 
by investment 


companies (invest- 
ment trusts) should make certain in- 
quiries on their own account or 
through the cooperation of reliable 
and experienced Their 
investigations should cover: 

1. An analysis of the financial 
structure of the group, company, or 
corporation operating the investment 
trust. 


agencies. 


2. The character of the invest- 
ment trust—whether of the fixed, 


semi-diseretionary, or discretionary 
type. 

3. The amount of capital; the 
pereentage of profit to be taken by 
the management; the rate of com- 
mission paid for sale of securities. 

4. The character of investments 
already made or to be made and how 
investors are protected against the 
purehase by the management of in- 
digestible securities and securities of 
doubtful value—in other words see 
that the investment standards of the 
management are well defined. 

5. Whether or not copies of a 
certified public accountant’s audits 
of financial condition and securities 
purchased, will be furnished to in- 
vestors at stated intervals. 





6. And the inquiry should by all 
means cover the antecedents, charac- 
ter responsibility and investment ex- 
perience of the management. 

Inquiries along the above lines 
ought to give the investor a fair es- 
timate of the kind of investment he 
has in view. 

The conclusions of our Commit- 
tee are as follows: 

That the successful operations of 
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FRANK C. MORTIMER 


Vice President, Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles, 
Cal. and Chairman, Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce Committee on Investigating 
Investment Trusts. 


and 
JESSE V. CRAIG 


Bureau of Securities, Lincoln, Neb. and President, 
National Association of Securities Commissioners. 





JESSE V. CRAIG 


investment trusts depend largely 
upon the character, purposes, and 
investment experience of the man- 
agers, coupled with the conditions 
prevailing and to prevail in the in- 
vestment market ; 

That, in a rising market such as 
we have had for many months, it 
has been comparatively easy, even 
for inexperienced investors, to reap 
profits ; 

That the true test of the efficiency, 
dependability and profitability of in- 
vestment trusts in the United States 
will come when and if we _ pass 
through a period of recession in the 
prices of stocks and other securities 
of the character purchased by invest- 
ment organizations ; 

That it would be a fallacy to at- 
tempt to create by legal enactment 
a guardianship for the unwise or in- 
experienced investor. No law ean 
assure absolute safety and profit for 
investors as individuals or as stock- 
holders or participants in investment 
trusts ; 


Legislation Cannot Replace 
Investigation 

That legislation cannot relieve 
investors from the exercise of those 
ordinary precautions which have 
been recognized for many years as 
necessary and essential to the safe 
placing of funds for investment pur- 
poses ; 

That the Corporate Securities 
Act and the Regulations promulgated 
by the Corporation Commissioner of 
the State of California appear, at 
present, to afford a means of protec- 
tion for the investor against the op- 
eration of investment trusts in the 
State of California, except by those 
who qualify under the Jaw and under 
the regulations. 





Sound and 
Profitable 
If~ 


Says Mr. Craig: 


EARS of experience of the Seot- 

tish and English trusts have 
taught them three very important 
things: 

First: The management must be 
reliable and free from bias in the 
selection of investments to be made. 

Second: The management must 
exercise due eare as to diversification. 
There must always be no less than 
20 different investments, which in 
actual practice is generally exceeded. 

Third: The management must 
make complete and accurate operat- 
ing and investment earning state- 
ments to the publie periodically. 


Earnings The Key 


The only way in which one may 
properly judge a trust is by the earn- 
ings on its investments. Because of 
their recent establishment in this 
country, figures for all of such trusts 
are not available, but it appears that 
the per cent of earning on such 
trusts that are soundly managed, is 
flattering. Some of these appear to 
have shown a very high per cent of 
earnings over a very limited number 
of years of operation. 

Abundant investment money has 
cut the coupon rate on practically all 
new investment issues, and this rate 


has been steadily declining from 
about 8% during the war, to less 


than 69% at the present time, with 
the future outlook to 5% or perhaps 
to 4%. 

Investment capital generally flows 
where it will receive the largest earn- 
ing. The great abundance of capital 
in Great Britain during the years 
1885-1895 caused her investors to 
seek foreign investments, and this 
condition in America appears to be 
much like Great Britain’s status and 
America, therefore, is seeking invest- 
ments of a higher yield in many 
foreign countries. 

If the investing public is to be 
educated to the purchase of securi- 
ties of investment trusts, the man- 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Cashiers: 


Check Your Work At These 
31 Points 


HAT is a good source of information 


A self-quiz with 
a few significant 


answers suggested 


By M. E. TATE 


Vice President and Cashier, Security 
State Bank, Keokuk, Iowa 





and ideas on what is being done in 
banking and industry? 
Answer—-Banking and industrial trade 
magazines. 


_ 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 8. What plan can be developed for promoting 
1. What methods can I most profitably em- contacts between the bank and industrial 
ploy to get closer to the people of this concerns, shop-savings clubs, etc. 
community with the real story of what this 9. How may my methods of promoting 
bank ean do for them? “banking by mail”’ be improved and made 
2. Which phases of that story appeal most more productive of new business? 
strongly to: COMMERCIAL BANKING—LOANS 
ri re a _10. What are the factors that determine the 
«. Piienstonss ome safe limit for the amount of commercial 
itm ti loans under normal conditions? 
, ge corporations ’ 
e. Small business men 11. What is the proper procedure when -the 
f. Schools—teachers—children bank has more cash on hand than it can 
g. Home builders (newly married) employ? 
h. Housewives 12. Are “call loans”, made to country banks 
3. How can I develop the most important by large city banks, ordinarily guaranteed 
characteristic a successful cashier should by the lending banks? . 
have—aptitude for understanding the needs 18. When such “call loans’ are made by the 
of people, and for serving them? metropolitan banks, are they, as a rule, 
willing to assume the risk, or must the risk 
SAVINGS—THRIFT be assumed by the smaller bank? 
4. Which is wiser—to urge depositors to save 14. What is the practice of New York City 
for investment or to urge them to leave banks on this? 
their money in the bank? To which $45, Ifa bank ina town of 3,000 has to accept 
appeal do they respond most readily? the same rates on loans as do city banks, 
5. What form of appeal in a bank’s advertising and yet cannot make the big profits that 
of its savings department is most produc- are made by city institutions, how can the 
tive of business? small-town bank successfully bid for busi- 
6. How can I.develop the idea of thrift and ness? 
‘saving as a habit among school children? _ (Suggested as one answer: By widening its 
7. What plan is most practical to follow in field of solicitation.) ; 
building friendship for the bank among 16. What protection has the bank against loss 


young men starting in business? 
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due to the shrinkage of values between the 
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17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


making and the maturity of loans? 


What factors, generally speaking, are 
most important to consider in determining 


_ the advisability of making a loan? 


(Answer: Must estimate probable trend in 
values. Will they go up or down, and 
when? Must not place over-emphasis on the 
natural enthusiasm of the borrower. Must 
stick to facts, and differentiate between 
actual and ‘“‘paper’’ profits.) 

To what indexes shall I look to determine 
values with fair accuracy, so that I may 
foresee a slump or a rise? 

Under what circumstances is it advisable 
to insist on liquidation of loans? 

What is the greatest danger that savings 
banks should guard against when lending 
money on real estate? 

(Answer: Shrinkage of values. Advise large 





24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


b. For checking accounts? 
(Answer: Failure on part of employes to 
comply with rule requiring comparison of 
signatures to verify authority. 

Am I overlooking such sources as the city 
council, the town trustees, the school- 
board, etc., as possible prospects for rental 
of safe deposit space, on a corporate basis? 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 

What are the special divisions of this 
phase of bank administration, in the order 
of their relative importance? 

What are the reasons for, and against, a 
merit system to encourage punctuality 
and regularity among employes?—A 
“bonus” system? 

How can I establish a practical system for 
acquainting new employes with details of 
their work which will avoid wasting the 


21. 


23. 


marginsand short- 
term loans as pro- 
tection against 
this contingency.) 
What determines 
the ratio of gold 
reserve required 
by the Federal 
Reserve Board to 
member banks? 


SAFE DEPOSIT 


DEPARTMENT 


22. How can the 


practice be im- 
proved in our 
safe deposit de- 
partment so as 
to assure better 
safety to our 
customers, with- 
out sacrifice 
of their con- 
venience? 
What is the chief 
fault with the 
present signature 
system of iden- 
tification in 
many banks: 
a. for safe de- 
posit custo- 
mers? 


Extra copies of Mr. Tate's list of questions for cashiers printed on heavy stock may be had at 10 cents each.) 
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7 Questions 


I Would Ask Myself If I 
Were A Banker 


. Am I inherently honest, or do I enjoy a 


tilt at sharp practice? 


. Do I appreciate the confidence reposed 


and responsibility imposed by my deposi- 
tors and the general public? 


. Are my efforts expended in making per- 


sonal friends primarily, or in an unselfish 
endeavor to create good-will for the 
institution? 


. To what extent does personal friendship 


or favoritism of any sort enter into my 
business transactions, and do I allow my 
better business judgment to be overridden 
by prejudice toward individuals, partner- 
ships or corporations? 


. Am I willing to face hard facts or do I 


build up a background of imaginary 
expediency to camouflage an unpleasant 
situation? 


. Am I fair to my working associates, both 


superiors and subordinates? 


. Am I a square-shooter and does the world 


know it? 
A. T. HAMMONS, 
Superintendent of Banks. 


(State of Arizona) 





28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


time of old em- 
ployes in “break- 
ing in’ newcom- 
ers? (Teller’s 
Manuals, etc.) 
Are there any 
employes who 
would be better 
suited to work in 
some other de- 
partment of the 
bank? 


How many em- 
ployes in the 
bank are taking 
outside educa- 
tional courses 
(evening or cor- 
respondence) to 
help them in 
their work? 


How can I estab- 
lish or encourage 
such courses? 
What develop- 
ment has been 
made in the pro- 
vision of medical 
attention for 
employes, to 
promote health 
as a factor in gen- 
eral efficiency? 











It’s a Pleasure to 





Phone The Straus National 


Mss JANET EASTMAN, the operator in the 
foreground, has been responsible for the 
development of the telephone courtesy policy of 
Straus National Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago. 


a ealler who phones the Straus 
National Bank, Chicago, is 
greeted by a pleasant, cheery voice 
and is, therefore, more willing to wait 
to have his eall exeeuted than if 
answered by a girl of slangy speech 
or impatient, nervous temperament. 
So the first and most important 
step in the formation of an effective 
telephone service is that of choosing 
the proper type of girl. She should 
have a pleasing voice and distinct 
enunciation. She should possess de- 
termination and, above all, patience. 
Girls of the right type may be dif- 
ficult to find, but an effort in this 
direction is well repaid, as the Straus 
experience has demonstrated many 
times. In that organization, a girl is 
selected with a view to the necessary 
qualities. She is given a probation- 
ary period of six months. If, in that 
time, she cannot come up to the 
standards required, she is relieved. 
It is also necessary to have the 
switchboard room comfortably furn- 
ished so that relaxation is possible 
during relief periods. Quietness is 
imperative for the promotion of 
harmony and good will among the 
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operators. The same 
principles apply in 
a small-town bank. 

Policies in execut- 
ing routine _ tele- 
phone service are of 
exceptional import- 
tance, for herein is 
the contact with the 
public. Gum-chew- 
ing, gossipy, snippy 
telephone girls are 
simply builders of 
bad will and are the 
factors that dis- 
gruntle the public 
and lose business to 
some other institu- 
tion. 

During the morn- 
ing hours, telephone 
callers are greeted thus, ‘‘Good 
morning, this is the Straus National 
Bank.”’ 

‘*I’m_ sorry, 
Will you wait, 
please?’ is the 
reply to incom- 
ing calls when 
the inside ter- 
minal is busy. 
When the per- 
son calling re- 
plies, ¥en" 
the girl says, 
‘*Thank you.’’ 

If the wait for 
a clear connec- 
tion is pro- 
longed, the op- 
erator says, 
‘*T’m sorry, the 
line is still busy 
—one moment, 
please.’’ If the waiting party does 
not care to wait to have a clear line 
the operatpr says, ‘‘I’m sorry that 
the line is still busy. May I eall 
you?’’ If an affirmative answer is 
received, the girl says, ‘‘Thank you. 
I shall have Mr. eall you as 


the line is busy. 


Requisites For a 


Telephone Operator 


Pleasing voice 


Proper enunciation 


1. 
2. 
3. Determination 
4, 


Patience 





By FRANK THAYER 


. Adgertising Manager, Straus National Bank 
& Trust Co., Chicago 


soon as his line is free.”’ 

When a waiting party is finally 
given a clear line, the operator 
thanks the ealling party, as, ‘‘You 
may have the line. Thank you for 
waiting.”’ 

If it is necessary to page the party 
desired, the girl’s reply is, ‘‘ Mr. 
is not in his office now. Will you 
please hold the wire while I try to 
locate him?’’ When the inside party 
is loeated, the girl says, ‘‘I have 
located Mr. —. Thank you for 
waiting.’’ 

If trouble is experienced on the 
line, such as a poor connection or if 
the party is accidentally disconnect- 
ed, the girl remarks, ‘‘I am sorry you 
experienced troubk. I have Mr.— 
for you now,’’ or ‘‘I am sorry. The 
connection has been broken.”’ 








How To Handle Discourteous 


Callers 


The discourteous ealler and the 
flirtatious caller 
are just pests, 
but naturally 
such callers have 
to be handled 
with diplomacy. 
To reply to the 
haughty ealler 
or smart-aleck, 
the girl simply 
says, ‘Thank 
you’”’ or “‘I am 
sorry, thank 
you.”’ 


The caller, be 
he of the ‘‘date 
with any sweet 
thing’’ variety, 
simply gets ‘‘I 
am busy now, thank you.’’ 

Experience proves that such 
courteous, well-mannered telephone 
service brings many friends and in- 
creases business. Such service is a 
living demonstration of a friendly 
happy relationship. 
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There’s a erowing demand 


for~ 


amounts every hour by one bank, we 


have an indication 
of the use being 
made of the small 
loan privilege. 

This record was 
established by the 
Morris Plan Com- 
pany of New York 
during the month of 
October 1928. 

News has just 
come that the Na- 
tional Shawmut 
Bank of Boston has 
established a_ per- 
sonal loan depart- 
ment. Its plans con- 
template lending 
from $100 to $1,000 
at 6%, plus a small 
investigation ex- 
pense, without re- 
quiring _ collateral 
from the borrowers. 
This is only one ‘of 
several larger banks 
and numerous small- 
er banks establishing 
such an accommoda- 
tion for customers 
who have formerly 
been savers only. 

Some of the ele- 
ments of the Shaw- 
mut plan are inter- 
esting. They are: 

The borrower 
must be regularly 
employed. 

The loan may be 
secured from any of 
the 12 offices. 

He must secure 
the signatures of 
two other responsi- 
ble individuals as co- 
makers of the note. 
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Loans For S 


HEN an average of $17,397 is The borrower receives the full 
paid to borrowers 


Personal Loans 


Small Loans 


Industrial Loans 


Character Loans 


in small to $2 


amount of the loan less 6% per an- 
num and he pays the investigation 


Why People Borrow Small Sums 


— purposes for which over five million people have 
borrowed over one billion dollars from Morris Plan 
banks and companies, locally owned and operated in 128 
American cities. As compiled 


By R. W. PITMAN 


Secretary-Treasurer, Morris Plan Bankers Assn., St. Louis 


THE HOME 


Replace tin work 
Paint house 
Redecorate interior 
Install furnace 

Insta!i bath fixtures 
Install sewer 

Install electric fixtures 


THE HOUSEHOLD 
Moving expense 

Pay grocery bill 

Buy clothing 


Make down payment 
Reduce contract payments 
Pay taxes 

Pay barrett assessments 
Pay mortgages 

Property insurance 

Put on new roof 


Lay hardwood floors 
Build garage 

Build cement walks 
Buy awnings 

Install screens 
Landscape work 


Buy furniture 
Furniture insurance 
Pay other household bills 


Buy winter coal 
Assist needy relative 


° HEALTH 
Pay hospital bill 
New arrival 
Vacation trip 


EDUCATION 


Business course Arts 
Special training Travel 


BUSINESS 


Pay notes 
Insurance 
Increase stock 
Improve service 


Pay doctor bill 
Dental! work 
Operation 


Life insurance 
Funeral expense 


College 
Law course 


Buy interest 

Buy out partner 
Provide working capital 
Expand business 
Discount bills 


Install new fixtures 
Replace equipment 
Install new machinery 
Buy new tools 


THE AUTOMOBILE 


Repaint 
Complete overhaul 
New tires 


Full cost of car 
Pay balloon note 
Reduce contract payments 


New top 
Insurance 


Out of every dollar loaned on The Morris Plan, 83 cents is used in the 
home and for the benefit of the family, and is allocated as follows: 


38 cents is used in making home improvements, of which 
3 cents is used for taxes 
15 cents is used for furniture 
20 cents is used to buy or improve home 


45 cents is used for operating the home, of which 
9 cents is used for medical attention 
5 cents is used for coal, insurance, etc. 
16 cents is used to centralize debts 
15 cents is used for clothing and house furnishings 


The remaining 17 cents is distributed as follows: 


11 cents for commercial loans to business men 
2% cents for education and travel 
3% cents for misceilaneous use, such as 
Assisting relatives Pay notes 
Buy automobile Buy securities 


BANKERS 


aAVCrs 


expense, which ranges from 75 cents 


Loans are made for one year. 


Weekly or month- 
ly deposits in a sav- 
ings account are re- 
quired. These de- 
posits draw interest 
at 3%. At the matu- 
rity of the note, the 
fund in the savings 
department is suffi- 
cient to pay the 
loan and leave a 
small deposit to the 
borrower's credit. 

An indication of 
the need for sueh 
loans is to be found 
in the tabulation on 
this page, which 
shows the reasons 
given by those who 
have borrowed from 
Morris Plan banks 
in 128 <Ameriean 
cities. The Morris 
Plan is the pioneer 
system, being orig- 
inally established to 
relieve smaller bor- 
rowers from exorbi- 
tant rates that had 
been charged by the 
old-style loan com- 
panies. The success 
of the Morris Plan 
system has resulted 
in the organization 
of several other sys- 
tems with parent 
companies estab- 
lished to aid local 
people in the organ- 
ization of industrial 
banks or industrial 
departments. 

In a report made 
by Arthur J. Morris, 


(Continued on page 57) 
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By 
ED. DAVIDSON 


San Diego Trust and Savings 
Bank, San Diego, Cal. 


HERE are a 
thousand ways 
to floodlight a 
bank. Other ex- 
amples will appear 
in future issues. 


Lights And Shadows 


Advertise This Bank 


ERE is another example of a 

way to emphasize the bank at 
night with light. This is a eombina- 
tion of flood-lights on the building 
itself and an aviation beacon. The 
building is the one owned by the 
San Diego Trust & Savings Bank, 
San Diego, Cal. 

The flood-lighting of the building 
itself is most attractive. Only the 
set-back portion of the building is 
lighted and this gives a fascinating 
combination of light and shadow, 
more interesting than light alone. 

The top of the tower is about 240 
feet above the sidewalk and this gives 
a mystical effect-when the building 
is viewed from a distance. You can 
see from the photograph that the 
lighted portion must appear like a 
building in the sky. 

This part of the lighting effect can 
BANKERS MONTHLY DECEMBER 
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be seen all over the city, but the 
airplane beacon on top can be seen 
for 25 miles. The searchlights in 
this beacon are of 5,000,000 candle 
power. The unit revolves three times 
a minute, flashing the searehlights 
every ten seconds. The white search- 
lights are interspersed with alternate 
blue and red Neon tubes which are 
also on the revolving unit. 
lights are maintained 
until dawn. 

So far as is known, no bank with 
night sign illumination, such as this, 
has yet been able to determine the 
exact money-value to the institution. 
The lights themselves create an im- 
pression which is widespread and 
favorable, but it is probable that ad- 
ditional publicity calling attention 
to the lights constantly is necessary 
in order to cash in on the investment. 


These 


from dusk 


In other words, the flood-lighting 


creates a favorable impression and 
when the bank’s message is presented 
in other ways, it receives a much 
more sympathetic hearing. 

o—— 

He is an eloquent man who ean 
treat humble subjects with delicacy, 
lofty things impressively and mod- 
erate things temperately.—Cicero. 

0 


What I Would Do 

If I were an advertising manager, 
| would have some of the bank’s 
customers among the _ best-known 
business men of the town write ad- 
vertisements for the bank. The ad- 
vertisement would be signed by the 
man who wrote it and would be a 


personal recommendation of the 
bank. 
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Follow These 





Loan Administration Suggestions to 


Reduce Losses On Loans 





PERCEN is 


NET LOSSES 
TO GROSS INCOME 


| AVERAGES OF NATIONAL BANKS IN VARIOUS CITIES 
] FISCAL YEARS ENDED JUNE 30 


x j 
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HERE is no 


»—— 





more danger- 
ous factor in bank 


Senet ool 


impair capital. 
The foundation 
of all successful 





operation than 





the steady drain 


banking lies in 
sound eredit pol- 





of heavy credit 
losses, especially 


icies and effective 
loan administra- 





when that steady 


tion. The formu- 





outlay is aug- 


lation of wise 








mented by the 
occasional failure 


policies is, there- 
fore, one of the 





of an important 


most important 





borrowing client. 


tasks of bank of- 





The accompany- 





ficers. While 
losses are in- 





ing chart is a 
‘‘sermon without 
words.’’ Since 
these figures rep- oe 
resent averages S£ 3 
of groups of SEE 
banks, it is ev- 


ident that certain 
individual banks 
have met with 
losses far in ex- 
cess of these av- 
erages. It indi- 
eates that a rela- 





These heavy losses 
resulted from—- 


] Neglect to study the 
future stability 


fluenced to a cer- 
tain extent by 
current economic 
conditions over 
which the in- 
dividual banker 
has little or no 
control, it is true, 
nevertheless, that 
the losses of a 
bank are a means 
of measuring the 
effectiveness of 


MILWAUKEE 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
ST. LOUIS 
ST, PAUL 

SAN PRANCISCO 


of the 


tively large num- business that failed to pay the policies 
ber of dollars of its obligation. adopted. 
every $100 of 9 Neglect to follow the po- It is obvious 


gross earnings is 
made unavailable 
for. dividends or 
surplus due to 
these credit losses. 

During periods 
of economic de- 
pression, it is not 
unusual to find 
losses in excess of operating earnings, 
and in many instances losses are so 
‘ great as to affect surplus and even 
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made. 


the business. 


sition of the borrower 
after the loan had been 


3 Improper analysis of 
managerial ability in 


that large losses 
mean unwise and 
over-liberal exten- 
sion of eredit. It 
is essential then, 
that the problem 
be studied to dis- 
cover what lines 
have been over- 
extended. On the other hand, ex- 
ceptionally low losses frequently 
mean that an over-cautious policy is 


No. 11 in the series of arti- 
cles on bank administration 


By H.N. a 
Senior Partner, H. ! 
Consultants to Banke and Bankers 


. Stronck & Company 


being followed which inevitably re- 
sults in the loss of not a Kittle de- 
sirable business. 

The problem confronting banking 
executives is to establish policies 
which will enable them to avoid 
heavy credit losses and at the same 
time, not be so restrictive as to drive 
away desirable prospective clients. 

The illustrations shown are of 
banks located in important commer- 
cial and industrial cities and this 
article is limited to a discussion of 
commercial and industrial credit 
risks. 

The Basis of Sound Credit 

The three ‘‘C’s’’ of credit have 
been so much discussed that the 
phrase has become shop-worn. But 
relatively few loaning officers under- 
stand or make a practical application 
of all of the fundamentals behind 
the three ‘‘C’s’’, and but few under- 
stand the relative importance of 
these fundamentals. 

An analysis of hundreds of cases 
of industrial and commercial charge- 
offs indicates that : 

1. The eredit risk, as reflected by 
balanee sheets, income statements 
and valuation reports, was apparent- 
ly sound at the time the loan was 
granted. 

2. These statements were, in most 
instances, correct from a standpoint 
of certified public accounting pro- 
cedure. 

3. Outside of these ‘‘figure’’ 
statements there was little or nothing 
in the eredit files beyond the usual 
trade and bank reports. 


4. There was relatively no in- 
(Continued on page 22) 
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BANKERS 


1. MANAGERIAL ABILITY AND 


STABILITY 


. The plan of organization. 
. The definition of duties, authorities 


and responsibilities. 


. The degree of teamwork and “esprit 


de corps” of the members of the 
organization. 


. The permanency of the organization 


—a study of the provisions made in 
case some of the key individuals 
should leave the organization. 


. The ability of officers and managers— 


as reflected by past results, by the 
handling of unusual problems and 
their degree of vision in anticipating 
future unusual situations. 


. The personnel administration policies 


and methods—methods of remunera- 
tion and promotion, causes of past 
labor troubles, the present relation- 
ship between the management and 
employes, etc. 


. The degree of financial interest in the 


concern by officers, managers and 
employes. 


2. PRODUCT 
a. 
b. 
3. MARKETS 
a. 


b. 


From a marketing viewpoint. 
From a manufacturing viewpoint. 


Basis of present sales prices. 
Analysis of the degree of profitable- 
ness of the various kinds and classes 
of products. 


. Methods of distribution. 
. Present market development and po- 


tential markets. 


. The costs of distribution. 
. Relationship with customers and 


trade practices. 


. Necessity and stability of demand for 


present products. 


. Possibilities of developing and mar- 


keting other products. 


. The value and satisfaction of the 


products from the point of view of 
the distributors, dealers and con- 
sumers or users. 


. The service policy and procedures. 
. Character and strength of competi- 


tion. 
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An Industrial Survey of Managerial Ability 
Should Cover These Important Points 
(Accompanying article on opposite page) 
4. PRODUCTION 
. Adequacy and adaptability of plants 


. Progressiveness © as 


and equipment. 


to production 
methods. 


. The cost of making goods. 

. The efficiency of operations. 

. The wastes in production. 

. Production methods and costs as 


compared with competitors. 


. The balance and availability of inven- j 


tories. 


. The patent situation. 


5. METHODS OF CONTROL 


®Mt*-..e Qs ok 


Sales. 


. Production. 

. Purchasing. 

. Cost accounting. 

. General accounting. 

. Budgets. 

. Research and analysis. 


6. CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS 


>.>. 


ah) eS) Qaec es 


. For financing receivables. 

. For inventories. 

. For manufacturing conversion. 
. For marketing. 


For development work. 


. For improvements in buildings or 


equipment. 


. For fixed assets. 
. For acquiring other properties or 


businesses. 


. For refunding maturing obligations. 
j. For the purchase of an interest in the 


business. 


7. OUTSIDE INFLUENCES 


a. 


The position, stability and trend of 
the industry as a whole. 


. The position and stability of the con- 


cern under investigation in the in- 
dustry. 


. Possible economic changes in the 


demand and re-alignment of markets 
and kinds of products. 


. Effect of mergers and consolidations. 
. Effect of tariffs and other legislation. 
. Possibilities of foreign markets or 


effect of foreign competition. 





formation of value ffom which the 
future stability of the business of 
the borrower could be judged. 


5. In the majority of cases, the 


A 
than 
ment 


wise policy is of more avail 
a large plant; good manage- 
than perfect equipment. 


In spite of this elaborate develop- 


position of the borrower ment of mechanisms, the 
had not been followed up chart indicates that losses are 
after the loan was made. : excessive, even in such metro- 

The degree of success ae politan banking centers where 
and future stability of any 3 mechanisms have reached a 


enterprise is dependent 
upon the degree of develop- 
ment of the following three } 
major factors: 

1. Sound policies. 

2. An effective organ- 
ization to carry out these 
policies. 

3. A eontrol which 
measures the degree with 
which this organization 
applies these policies. 

These factors may be 
called the triangle of ef- 
fective management. 

It is an admitted fact 
that the measurement of 
management ability and 
stability is the most im- 
portant factor of credit 
analysis. Because of the 










high state of development. 
In general, the bulk of the 
s credit data gathered and ana- 
lvzed by present credit meth- 
ods consists of figures for the 
measurement of capital. This 
lends itself more readily to 
measurement than the other 
credit factors. It is the factor 
which so far has received the 


The drain of excessive losses is stopped. 


Credit Policies and 


Administration 





4. Comparisons of these ratios 
for different periods. 

5. Comparisons of these ratios 
with composite ratios for an indus- 
try. 

Such statisties, properly tabulated, 
analyzed and charted, form a fairly 
satisfactory means of evaluating the 
‘*eapital’’ position of a business. All 
this is predicated, of course, on the 
assumption that the figures contain- 
ed in the balance sheet and _ state- 
ment of profit and loss have not been 
affected by any manipulation or 
‘‘window dressing’’. 


How Character Is Measured 


The usual eredit mechanism also 
makes some attempt at measuring 
the character factor of 
a eredit risk. This 
factor is represented by 
the personal integrity 
and moral character of 
the individuals who are 
the executive heads of an 
organization. The char- 
acter position of the 
business may also be as- 
certained from its stand- 
ing in the 





manv “‘ints neibl 9s trade, its 

* a il aoe ~<a , oc ates , relationship with cus- 
uments saverved and 2. The risk of large individual losses is pensite ad Me: dee. 
the difficulty of measure- 














ment, as compared with 
other eredit factors, but 
little progress has been 
made in the evaluation 
of this factor and it is 
because of lack of its 
proper evaluation that 
many credit lines have 
been granted which have 
resulted in charge-offs 
and but insignificant re- 
coveries. 


Methods of Credit 


Analysis 


One result of the post- 
war period of failures 
and resultant large charge-offs, was 
the extensive development of credit 
departments and the introduction of 
elaborate credit mechanisms. This 
was especially true in banks located 
in the large cities in the East, and 
this development has gradually 
worked its way westward, so that 
today the majority of large banks 
have elaborate credit files and some 
of them research departments. In 
this development, too much stress has 
been laid on mechanisms and far too 
little on loan administration policies 
and loan division organization. 
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greatly reduced. 


Desirable new clients are not refused 
and their business lost because of the 
fear of unknown risks. 


Loan officers are helped to function 
more effectively because they are 
relieved of unnecessary labor and 
unwarranted fears. 


The position of the bank in the finan- 
cial community is strengthened be- 
cause of its consistent credit policy. 


most study and for which the most 


data is existent. In the most highly 
developed eredit departments, the 
following data is usually gathered 


for the measurement of capital : 


How To Measure Capital 


1. The actual figures shown in 
the balanee sheet and statement of 
profit and loss. 

2. Comparisons of these figures 
for different periods. 

3. The ealeulation of ratios be- 
tween certain pairs of items taken 
from the balance sheet. 


vance of ethical business 
practices. 

Soundness in _ the 
character factor is of 
utmost importance, and 
at the same time, the 
least subject to measure- 


ment. Strength in the 
other elements is un- 


availing if there is weak- 
ness here. Nothing can 
compensate for it. 

Character has _ been 
deseribed as ‘‘what a 
man is in the dark’’, 
and unfortunately it is 
very difficult to see in 
the dark. 

A man, little by little, builds up 
a reputation and it is this reputation 
which must be used in forming an 
opinion of his character. Bit by 
bit, data in regard to a man’s repu- 
tation may be gathered together 
from ageney reports, customers, 
other banks, a survey of his business, 
personal and business relations with 
him, and on this basis—unsatisfac- 
tory as it may be —a bank must act. 

The vitally important factor in 
the determination of a credit risk 


(Continued on page 40) 
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HAVE, from the first, 

thought that the op- 
portunities to do good for 
our farmers through the 
activities of the Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank were 
about equal to those under 
the activities of the Fed- 
eral Land Bank. The 
only trouble in the mat- 
ter is that our people 
seem to be very slow in 
taking advantage of those 
activities in spite of very 
strenuous efforts on our 
part to push them. At the 
next conference of presi- 
dents in Washington the 
matter of advertising in 
connection with the inter- 
mediate credit banks will 





be thoroughly discussed, LANTERS in Mississippi were 
and no doubt some definite offered 6 to 8 cents a pound for low- 
action will be taken. ade cotton 

These banks were or- gr _* ; 
ganized to extend credit The Intermediate Credit Bank placed 
intermediate between the $6,000,000 at the disposal of the Green- 
short time loans of com- wood Staple Association. 
mereial banks and _ the 
long time loans of mort- The cotton was stored and later netted 
gage companies. the farmers nearly 14 cents a pound. 

We ean lend direct to <te 
cooperative marketing as- oe 
sociations on warehouse HE farmers of Louisiana were offered 
receipts for sundry com- only $2.50 per bag for rice. 
modities. We can discount . . 
sae fee eoledianl The Intermediate Credit Bank of New 
discount corporations or Orleans loaned money to enable the far- 
banks or live stock loan mers to hold the crop. 


companies when the pro- 
ceeds of that paper have 
been used for some agri- 
cultural or live stock pur- 


They later received $4.50 per bag. 


How Intermediate Credit Banks Have Given 


Relief ‘lo The Farmer 


By T. F. DAVIS 


President, Intermediate Credit Bank of New Orleahs 





cultural eredit demands. 
Moreover, the rate of _in- 
terest that would have to 
be paid in connection 
with our loans would be 
very greatly less than that 
paid to local institutions. 

We have reason to be- 
lieve that one big reason 
why our facilities have 
not been taken advantage 
of is the opposition of 
local banks and merchants 
who see in our loans a 
cessation of large profits, 
commissions, and so on, 
that they have been en- 
joying from the farmers 
for many years. 

With regard to the ae- 
tivities of the Interme- 
diate Credit Bank in con- 
nection with cooperative 
marketing associations, we 
have had quite a.measure 
of success. We do busi- 
ness with the large cotton 
cooperative association at 
Shreveport, the rice as- 
sociation at Crowley, with 
two cotton associations in 
Mississippi, located at 
Greenwood and Jackson, 
and with an association in 
Alabama located at Mont- 
gomery. 

In the fall of 1925, 
there was a _ disastrous 
spell of rainy weather, 
which started in Septem- 
ber and ended only in 
December, and had a fear- 
ful effect on the cotton 


pose. In view of the fact that our amount of its capital) you can read- that was then being harvested, in 
resources are practically inexhausti- ily realize the very great possibilities that it practically ruined the grade 
ble (each bank being capitalized by in this connection for our rural com- of the cotton and made a produet, 
the U. S. Government at $5,000,000, munities; and there are a great many which ordinarily would have com- 
and endowed with the privilege of of them where the local lending con- manded a price of 25 cents to 30 


issuing debentures for ten times the cerns are totally unable to meet agri- 
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3 Plans For 
Preventing Bank Hold 






S 


Each of these plans is based upon the sound 
theory that bandits do not try banks that 





are really prepared to protect themselves 





HE first plan ap- 

pears to be an en- 
tirely new idea in bank 
protection. It was in- 
vented by W. B. Rich- 
ardson of Kansas City 
and was probably in- 
spired by the holdup of one of 
the big banks of Kansas City 
during the time the Republican 
convention was being held there. 

Mr. Richardson’s idea is fair- 
ly well set forth in the reproduc- 
tion of his drawing on this page. 
The feature that is entirely dif- 
ferent from all other plans is 
that no money is ever brought 
out of the vault except as it is 
needed by tellers to pay to a cus- 
tomer who is standing at the 
counter. Then only the required 
amount is brought out. 

As you will see from the pic- 
ture, the teller does not have a 
eage but simply a counter which 
is just as much an open counter 
as that of any store. He has no 
money, not even change on the 
eounter. His back is to the wall 
and two openings through this 
wall serve his needs. 

On the inside of the vault, 
money clerks care for the trans- 
actions. When the teller has a 
check to be cashed, he okays it, 
puts it in a little tray, drops this 
into a gravity conveyor and the tray 
and its contents quickly rolls through 
an opening in the vault wall. 

The money clerk on the inside 
notes the transaction and places the 
necessary currency in the tray, drops 
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HE tellers have no money for bandits to 


steal. It is all inside the vault until it is 
handed to the customer. 


The Three 


Protection Plans 


I 
Keep the money entirely out of 
reach of bandits even though 
they “get the drop” on em- 
ployes. 


II 
Provide a bullet-proof turret to 
protect a sharpshooter who is 
ready to shoot, every minute 
the bank is open. 


III 
Install a watchman in a strategic 
position with arms, ammuni- 
tion and alarms. 


it into another gravity conveyor and 
in almost as short a time as would be 
required for the teller himself to 
make the transaction from currency 
on his counter, the customer is sup- 
plied with the cash for his check. 
An apparent advantage of this 
system is that one teller could wait 





upon several customers 
at one time. While one 
customer was waiting 
for his money, the teller 
could be receiving the 
check or the deposit of 
another customer.  In- 
asmuch as the counter is entirely 
open, several customers ean be 
served at once without any in- 
convenience to each other. Pos- 
sibly this would do away with 
the line that is sometimes neces- 
sary before a teller’s wicket. 

Naturally, with this system, 
the vault would be made larger, 
or perhaps the better way would 
be to build an auxiliary vault 
for a money room. 

The vault itself might remain 
just as it is now. The auxiliary 
vault would be built around or 
to one side of the main vault. A 
vault door sufficient to resist any 
daylight attempts would open 
into this money room and the 
regular heavy vault door would 
be on the vault itself. There 
would be little or no occasion for 
any one to pass through the 
vault door protecting the money 
room during the day and at 
night this would serve as an ad- 
ditional barrier for would-be 

safe blowers. 

The openings in the vault wall 
through which the gravity conveyors 
are passed, would be so small that it 
would be impossible to secure any- 
thing through them or to shoot an 
employe inside. The angle of the 
openings would help prevent the 
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HIS will never 

happen in the 
Oakland Bank be- 
cause bandits do 
not try to hold up 
banks protected by 
armed guards in 
bullet-proof turrets 





shooting of employes inside the vault. 
To shoot through one would direct 
the bullet to the floor. To shoot 
through the other would direct it to 
the ceiling. 

By making the money vault large 
enough, the work room and the 
money vault would become the same 
and there would be less time and 
trouble required to transfer vouchers 
from the money clerk to the sorting 
tables. 

It is possible that bandits under- 
standing the layout of a bank keep- 
ing all of its money in the vault all 
of the time, might try the scheme of 
forcing the teller to send a check 
the bandit might supply and which 
would be fraudulent, into the vault 
with instructions to send out the 
money. <A plan for preventing loss 
in this way might be as follows: 

Portholes could be made in the 
vault wall through which guards 
from inside might shoot without any 
danger of being shot themselves. 
The tellers could have some secret 
mark, such as a dot in a certain 
place on the check that would warn 
the man in the vault. 

If these portholes were 


made 
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prominent so that any one entering 
the bank would at once get the idea 
of what they were for, bandits would 
of course be the first ones to learn 
about this and that would be an ad- 
ditional protection, for bandits do 
not like to be shot at from behind a 
protected wall. They want safety 
to be in their favor and not in favor 
of the bank employes. 

Another feature would be that in- 
information could be secured by the 
money clerks from the bookkeeping 
department without the customer 
knowing that any information was 
being asked for. 

Mr. Richardson has patented this 
plan, but any bank ean install it by 
securing permission. There is very 
little, if any, special equipment. 


Steel Turret Protects Guard 


Most plans for protection against 
bandits originate after a_ serious 
noldup. The Oakland Bank, Oak- 
land, Calif. has had two or three 
serious holdups. In one, $22,000 
was secured and in another a teller 
was killed. This bank has now 
adopted the plan of protecting both 
its main office and its branches by 


Be READY 
Havearmed guards 
Keep them trained 
Protect them 


Let the world know 
you are prepared to 
protect your cus- 
tomers and their 
funds 






















armed guards protected by a metal 
bullet-proof turret. 

The photograph reproduced here- 
with shows one of these turrets in 
sight as a holdup is being dramatized 
on the bank floor. Expert riflemen 
will be stationed in these turrets 
every minute the bank is open and 
they will be kept experts by regular 
target practice. 

The turrets are 6 feet high and are 
constructed of %%4-in bullet-proof 
armor plate with slots having mov- 
able doors through which the shoot- 
ing may be done. The turret is placed 
where the guard has a full view of 
the entire floor. 

A method of protection against 
bandit attack that might be installed 
in any bank, has been carried 
out by the Melrose Park State Bank, 
Melrose Park, Ill. A_ bullet-proof 
booth was made out of steel and bul- 
let-proof glass. This is a separate 
item of furniture and is installed 
just over the entrance. The vesti- 
bule of the bank has a roof over it 
and the booth was placed on top of 
that roof. Portholes are provided 
for the guard to shoot through. 


(Continued on page 55) 














(,ood Bond Salesmen 


How to Recognize Them 


By GEORGE DOCK, Jr. 


Treasurer, William R. Compton, New York 


ATURALLY, some bond houses 
take more care and responsibil- 
ity than others in picking and train- 
ing salesmen, and several firms are 
represented only by men who have a 
good grasp of their business. But 
the ability of the salesman is not al- 
ways a measure of the character and 
reputation of his house. Some of the 
best salesmen come from quite ob- 
secure firms. On the other hand, 
some of the best-known firms have at 
least a few lamentable specimens in 
their sales ranks. 

One such house in New York sent 
a ‘‘salesman’’ the other day to eall 
upon a certain genial doctor. The 
salesman introduced himself with the 
dignity becoming his station, sat 
down, and produced from his pocket 
a circular, but before he had time to 
regale his prospect with its contents, 
the doctor, intending merely to put 
the lad at his ease and start conver- 
sation, asked — 

‘“What is time-money today ?’’ 

‘‘Now, what kind of money is that, 
Doctor,’’ inquired the salesman, 
slightly suspicious and on guard, 

The doctor explained. 

‘‘Oh’’, the salesman said, with a 
superior smile, ‘‘I am so busy in the 
bond business that I never pay much 
attention to things of that sort. I 
hope that you don’t speculate your- 
self, Doctor.’’ 

It will be a long time before that 
salesman, or any salesman, so con- 
ceived and so dedicated, will get 
beyond that doctor’s waiting-room 
again. And that is not an unusual 
instance either, as you can probably 
testify from your own experience. 


Improve Sales Service by 
Demand 


If investors generally would de- 
mand a more business-like type of 
sales service, it would not be long be- 
fore they would receive it from every 
established bond house that seeks 
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their good will. It would be the 


quickest way to correct the present 
prevalence of incompetent salesmen. 
This is a problem which many in- 
vestment firms recognize, and are 
trying their best to solve through 
sales schools, careful selection of new 
men and supervision of salesmen 










Rid Your Bank of 


Excess Loans 





Perhaps no other phase 
of banking has caused 
more grief than excess 
loans made and carried 
for an indefinite period. 
And all such loans are 
carried for an indefinite 
period; carried, in fact, 
until some loss occurs and 
then grief comes along 
with settlement day. We 
urge more care in the 
keeping of the liability 
ledger so that the bor- 
rowers’ liability may be 
shown at all times and 
thus avoidance of excess 
obligations may be accom- 
plished. 

It is gratifying to state 
that in the past three 
years, excess loans in IIli- 
nois banks have been re- 
duced from a total of 
approximately $15,000,000 
to a trifle over $3,500,000. 
—Oscar Nelson, Auditor of 
Public Accounts, Banking 
Department, State of Ill- 
nois. 

















































Pleasant 
Neat 
Alert 
Educated 
Studious 
Sympathetic 


and ? 


e 


and adequate inside service staffs. 

There are thousands of capable, ex- 
perienced bond men. Perhaps you 
have been fortunate enough never to 
have dealt with the other sort, who 
apparently are numbered in tens of 
thousands. On the other hand, if 
you feel entitled to a higher degree 
of investment experience, knowledge 
and attention than you have been 
getting, you will be well-repaid for 
looking about for salesmen who do 
not play a lone and ignorant hand, 
but are backed by strong inside or- 
ganizations, purposely built to give 
a more constructive and skillful type 
of cooperation to their customers 
than any but the best bond salesmen 
can render single-handed. 

There are inside men in most bond 
houses who are by profession statis- 
ticians, traders, service department 
men and the like. They are thor- 
oughly trained, practical investment 
specialists. Many of these inside 
men would be, and some of them have 
been, abject failures as bond sales- 
men. Either they do not like selling, 
or they are over-sensitive or have 
some personal defect that unfits them 
for suecess in the keenly-competitive 
field of actual selling. Nevertheless, 
they are experts, on whose opinions 
and advice any investor could safely 
and profitably rely. They know 
relative values, and that is what sue- 
cessful investment depends upon. 










Customer Prefers Pleasing 
Salesman 





As between buying bonds from the 
average salesman and dealing direct- 
ly with a statistician or other in- 
side trained worker, the investor has 
no choice. He must deal with the 
salesman, unless he cares to spend 
(Continued on page 68) 
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The Artillery Barrage of 


Publication Advertising 


ILL WILSON’S system 
applied to the question of 


what to talk about, what to 


say, and where to say it, in 


daily newspapers. 


ERY soon after Bill Wilson took 
charge of new business effort at 
the Gibraltar National Bank, its ad- 


vertising began to change 
plexion. 

The bank commenced to do things 
which other banks were not doing, 


and, as a natural consequence, its 


com- 


advertisements said things which 
HEN thestock- 

holders of the 

bank were inter- 

viewed, the close 


connection of the 
bank with all sorts 
of well-known people 
and prominent civic 
groups made fasci- 
nating copy. 





other bank advertisements were not 
saying. 

When a thorough analysis was 
made of the bank’s customer lists, 
several surprising facts developed as 
to the number of businesses in certain 
lines, of individuals in certain pro- 
fessions and of residents in certain 
neighborhoods, who were banking at 
the Gibraltar National. These facts 
and figures furnished themes for 
advertisements that said specific 
things in an action-compelling way. 

When service charges were adopt- 
ed, putting every relationship on an 
independent basis, the announcement 
of them included convincing state- 
ments of their reasonableness, based 
on explanations of their value. 

When the stockholders of the bank 
were interviewed and their value as 
personal assets had been assessed and 
tabulated, the close connection of the 
bank with all sorts of well-known 
people and prominent civic groups 
made fascinating copy. 

When the directors formed a new- 
BANKERS MONTHLY 
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business committee and began work- 
ing collectively on each other and in- 
dividually on each director’s cirele 
of contacts, the list of directors was 
published in a new way. It showed, 
for each director, his importance to 
more than one phase of the city’s 
business life and demonstrated by 
news facts that the Gibraltar’s diree- 
torate was resourceful in helping cus- 
tomers as well as trustworthy in their 
protection. 

When the employe drive for new 
business got under way, the bank 
published the fact in all the news- 
papers. Contestants were listed by 
names, addresses and connections 
outside of banking. Results were 
bulletined in the aggregate and for 
distinguished individuals. Bill Wil- 
son proved that good selling activity 
is the mother of good advertising 
copy. 

When the direct mail program was 
adopted, it included several booklets 
which were designed to be worth 
money to a certain sort of reader. 
Customer, club, and neighborhood 
lists were combed for readers of this 
type, but newspaper advertisements 
developed several whose names would 
rot have been found in any other 
way. At the same time, they put an 
air of novelty and a do-it-now per- 


HE time is gone 

when either ar- 
tillery or advertising 
is employed merely to 
make a noise. Both 
of them are so expen- 
sive that they must 
score direct hits on 
planned objectives. 





suasiveness into deseriptions of the 
banking services which the booklets 
contained. 

All this time, Bill Wilson had been 


No. 11 in the Bill Wilson series 


By R. E. PORTER 





‘‘setting his pegs,’’ as he ealled it, 
for a method of handling publication 
advertising which would complete a 
circle of coordination. 

It was not enough to tie the ad- 
vertising to the bank’s researches and 
personal activities from behind. 
The bank’s research men and per- 
sonal contact staff must be tied up to 
the advertising in advance of its 
publication. : 

They must know what would be 
said and why. They must know 
what publications would carry the 
words and to what audiences. They 
must know what effects the advertis- 
ing would tend to produce and be on 
the look-out to check those effects 
and turn them into business. 


EWSPAPER 
advertisements 
developed several 
whose names would 
not have been found 
in any other way. 





‘‘The time is gone,’’ said Bill Wil- 
son to the agency man, who finally 
secured the placing of the Gibraltar 
National business, ‘‘the time is gone, 
when either artillery or advertising 
is employed merely to make a noise. 
Both of them are so expensive now- 
a-days that they must score direct 
hits on planned objectives and both 
of them must succeed in preparing 
selected areas for immediate oecupa- 
tion by contact units.’”’ 

‘*All right, Jack Pershing,’’ re- 
plied the agency man, ‘‘but how are 
you ever going to get a banker to 
handle advertising that way? Un- 
less your officers are different from 
any other bankers I ever met, they 

(Continued on page 42) 
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void These 


Trouble-Making Notes 





Altered Note 


BANK purchased a promissory 

note in the sum of $250 which 
was signed by a local business man. 
The note was purchased from an ad- 
vertising company before maturity, 
and the bank had no notice of any 
weakness in the paper, or reason to 
suspect that it was not what it ap- 
peared to be. When the maker was 
informed that the bank held this 
note, he denied liability on the 
ground that the note was a part of a 
printed contract, and that the adver- 
tising company had failed to per- 
form as agreed thereunder, which re- 
lieved him from all obligation. In 
fact, this note was clipped from the 
bottom of the printed contract, and 
sold to the bank as a separate instru- 
ment. May the bank recover from 
the maker ? 

A. Probably not. The maker ap- 
pears to have signed one instrument, 
a contract, of which the note was a 
part. The clipping of this promis- 
sory part of the instrument, and its 
sale to a third party as a separate 
instrument, would probably be held 
te eonstitute a material alteration 
rendering the note void. 


“Without Recourse” 
Indorsement 


Q. A bank sold two promissory 
notes of an industrial concern to an- 
other bank amounting to $4,000, in- 
dorsed them ‘‘without recourse’’, 
and received full value therefor. At 
the time of this transaction, the 
cashier of the selling bank orally 
agreed that if the notes were not 
paid at maturity his bank would ac- 
cept their return. In other words, 
that the indorsement ‘‘ without re- 
course’’ would not be binding be- 
tween the banks. The notes were 
not paid and were tendered back to 
the selling bank, but the latter re- 
fused to accept them on the ground 
that the transaction was a straight 
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sale and closed. May the buying 
bank recover against the other on 
the strength of the promise of the 
latter’s cashier to take back the 
notes ? 


A. It is well settled that a ‘‘ with- 
cut recourse’’ indorsement relieves 
the indorser, and it has been held 
that such an indorsement constitutes 
a written contract. In the light of 
which, in the absence of fraud, it is 
probable that the buying bank would 
not be permitted to show the oral 
agreement of the selling bank’s 
cashier, because it would tend to con- 


tradict the written indorsement 
‘“without recourse.’’ This would. of 
course, prevent recovery, by the 


oduying bank. 


Accommodation 
Note 


Q. A bank ex- 
aminer objected to 
certain notes 
among a bank’s as- 
sets in the sum of 
$6,000, and de- 
manded that they 
be charged off the 
books of the bank, 
and made up by 
eash or sound pa- 
per. The directors 
of the bank who 
were also stock- 
holders, were called 
in. They signed a 
note for $6,000 
which was placed 
among the bank’s 
assets and the ob- 
jectionable paper 
retired. Following 
this, one of the di- 
rectors refused to pay his proportion- 
ate share of this note on the ground 
that there was no consideration for 
his signature on the note, and that it 
was an accommodation note. May 
the bank enforce this note? 


Hamburg, Pa. 
Co, Architects 





First National Bank & Trust Co., 







A. It seems clear that this note 
was given to prevent the impairment 
of the bank’s capital and to pre- 


serve it as a going concern. It has 
been frequently held that the inter- 
est of a stockholder in preserving a 
bank as a going concern is sufficient 
consideration for his signature to a 
note to take the place of paper 
charged off the books of a bank. In 
line with this, there was ample con- 
sideration for the signing of the 
note, it was not an accommodation 
note. It follows that the bank may 
enforce it against the director. 
Acknowledgment Of Debt 
—Negotiability 

Q. <A cattle buyer purchased a 
number of hogs from a farmer and 
gave the latter, as 
evidence of the 
debt, an _ instru- 
ment which was 
dated, signed, and 
recited as follows: 
‘*This is to certify 
that I owe John 
Doe the sum of 
$500 for hogs re- 
ceived by me this 
date.’’ Is this note 
a negotiable instru- 
ment? 

A. The forego- 
ing is merely an 
acknowledgment of 
a debt, and does 
not contain either 
a promise or an or- 
der to pay. Con- 
sequently the note 
is non-negotiable, 
for it is lacking in 
certain prime es- 
sentials of a nego- 
tiable instrument. 


Tilghman Moyer 


No business has a right to eredit 
good will on its financial statement 
unless it can eredit a much higher 
value in net profits. 
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Four Eras of Banking 


1 
2 
3 
4 


By MAX B. NAHM 


Director, Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis 





HERE are four great eras in 

American banking, the first from 
the foundation of the government to 
the Civil War. 

Any man had the right to bank, 
and most any man did. Banks were 
opened in the back of grocery stores 
and blacksmith shops, which issued 
notes that drew interest and served 
as a medium of exchange in the 
neighborhood. The object was to 
keep these notes out as long as pos- 
sible so that they might draw more 
interest. Consequently, we had 
wildeat banks, lo- 
cated in such remote 
places that only the 
sereech of the wild- 
eat might be heard, 
and saddle-pocket 
banks, thus making 
it fairly difficult to 
have the notes re- 
deemed and the in- 
terest stopped. 
There was no high 
purpose in the bank- 
ing of that day, and 
no feeling of re- 
sponsibility to the 
public. We may call 
this ‘‘ The savage era 
of banking.’’ 

Of course there 
were magnificent ex- 
ceptions. In _ this 
period, the first and 
second National 
Banks were started. 
Alexander Hamilton 
obtained the charter 
for the bank of New. 
York, though the 
people were unwill- 
ing to grant bank 
charters, feeling that 
they  eonstituted 
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monopolies of rights which belonged 
to them. Aaron Burr secured a 
charter for the Bank of Manhattan 
as a water company, and slipped in 
the words which gave the right to do 
banking, ‘‘Having the right to 
transact such financial business as is 
not contrary to law.”’ 

The great Chemical National Bank 
began as a chemical factory, and 
only a year later obtained the right 
to do banking. 

The definition of banking in that 
day was: ‘‘An institution organ- 


' How The Definition of A 
Bank Has Changed 


In the Savage Era it was 


“An institution organized to issue notes bearing 
interest, to circulate as a medium of exchange, and 
an institution to make money for its owners” 


In the Feudal Era it became 


“An institution to take deposits and hand them 
back on the written order of the depositor, and an 
institution founded to be of assistance to its imme- 
diate neighborhood.” 


In the National Era it became 


“ An institution founded for the good of the nation 
at large, and for the development of the whole 
country.” 


And now, in the Cosmopolitan Era, it is 
“ An institution organized for the good of the world.” 





. The Savage Era 
. The Feudal Era 


. The National Era 
The Cosmopolitan Era 





ized to issue notes bearing interest, 
to circulate as a medium of exchange, 
and an institution to make money 
for its owners.”’ 


The second era of banking extend- 
ed from the Civil War to the incep- 
tion of the Federal Reserve System. 
In that day was founded the ‘‘na- 
tional bank system’’ which was 
neither national, nor was it a system. 
While national in name, it was local 
in point of fact beeause it did busi- 
ness only in its immediate neighbor- 
hood, and it was not a system, be- 
cause there was no 
provision for shift- 
ing money from one 
place to another, 
nor any intereonnec- 
tion between the 
banks. 


But the national 
banking system ac- 
complished three 
new things. Instead 
of the irresponsible 
currency ‘previously 
issued by banks, it 
substituted currency 
based upon national 
bonds. It began the 
taking of deposits in 
a large way, and the 
system was subject 
to national supervi- 
sion. 

The definition of 
a bank then added 
‘fan institution to 
take deposits and 
hand them back on 
the written order of 
the depositor, and 
an institution found- 
ed to be of assistance 
to its immediate 
neighborhood.”’ 
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This was ‘‘The feudal era of bank- 
ing,’’ for it did business only in its 
own principality. 

The third era was the era of the 
Federal Reserve System. There 
were 12 regional banks organized, 
each compelled under the law to dis- 
count the notes of the others and 
thus shift the money to points where 
most needed. At last, we had a 
system of banking that was altruis- 
tic, and the soul of it was the na- 
tional banking system. To the def- 
inition of a bank we then add: ‘‘an 
institution founded for the good of 
the nation at large, and for the de- 
velopment of the whole country.’’ 

This was ‘‘The national era of 
banking.”’ 

We now come to 
the fourth and last 
era of banking in 
which we now do 
business. Congress 
rewrote the National 
Bank Bill and the 
Federal Reserve 
Act, making the 
charters of both in- 
determinate and en- 


larging the _ priv- 
ileges of national 
banks so that they 
may compete with 
state banks. 

The history of 
finance will write, 


‘‘the year 1927 saw 
the turning back of 
the national bank 
system to greatness, 
and the Federal Re- 
serve System became 
permanent and took: 
its place in the sun.”’ 
After the Civil 
War, Congress taxed 
the irresponsible 
notes of state and 
private banks 10% 
and drove them out 
of existence, and the 
Supreme Court ren- 
dered the famous 
decision that the 
right to tax is the 


the banking resources of the land. 

Before the passage of the MeFad- 
den bill they held only 39%. Of 
the 5d billions of banking resources, 
the national banks held only 24 bil- 
lions. Of our 30,000 banks, only 
§,000 are national. They were los- 
ing ground fast in competition with 
state banks. Now the Federal Re- 
serve System can exist only on con- 
scripted eapital. We can conseript 
the capital of national banks, which, 
under the law, must belong to the 
system, but we cannot conscript the 
capital of state banks, for the federal 
law does not reach them, and they 
may give 30 days’ notice and retire 
from the Federal Reserve System in 
six months. 


This Lobby Display 


Built Accounts 


CONNECTED with red ribbon a baby 
stork bank, dime bank, Christmas savings 
club card, savings pass book, commercial pass 
book, graduation booklet, a small church, a 
barn, a safe deposit box. 
played on a table in the lobby. 


We noticed a great deal of interest manifested 


These were all dis- 





The national bank system seemed 
to be passing away. While the McFad- 
den Bill was up before Congress, 253 
national banks surrendered their 
charters and became state banks. 

When it looked as if the Fed- 
eral Reserve System was in danger, 


as it would have been had the 
national bank system failed to 


operate, for it would have had no 
funds to rest upon, the great Ameri- 
ean people with their God-given 
genius of doing the right thing at 
the critical moment, saved the situa- 
tion by passing the MeFadden bill. 
This increased the privileges of the 
national banks so they would remain 
in the system and made their char- 
ters, together with those of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System 
indeterminate, and 
turned back the tide 
to a greater national 
bank system. 

In one year after 
the passage of the 
McFadden Bill, the 
assets of the national 


banks _ inereased 
three billions’ of 
dollars, more than 


was lost in the three 
years before the act 
was passed. 

The Federal Re- 
serve System was 
founded in 1913 to 
marshal the assets of 
the greatest nation 
in the world in the 
greatest war of the 
world. After the 
war, our Federal 
Reserve System held 
414 billions of gold, 
enabling it to re- 
store the world’s 
eredit and prevent 
world repudiation of 


debts and loss of 
national credit. 
Once more the 


definition of a bank 
changed and it be- 
came ‘‘an institution 
organized for the 


right to destroy. by our cusomers and also an appreciable growth sea alten enn 
Congress gave the in our old accounts as well as a large number of hi ane deiieal Xe 
ace +d “9 new accounts. The idea can be used through be tankers of the 
cae gro 12 months of the year, the snow scene and world ; our dollar ex- 
Raidlie: te: tits: Gad Christmas tree only adding to the seasonal change _ penetrates 
conducting through effect.—C. A. Raezer, assistant cashier, The every corner of the 
theme their inteens- Ephrata National Bank, Ephrata, Pa. ee ee 


tional affairs 
they held 


until 
75% of 


30 





this ‘‘ The eosmopoli- 
tan era of banking.”’ 
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8 Steps To Success 
As A Teller 


PAYING 

and receiv- 
ing teller has the 
opportunity of 
doing much to 
make his bank 
popular with its 
customers. What 
qualities and ef- 
forts are neces- 
sary to develop 
that opportu- 
nity to its fullest perfection ? 





Courtesy First in importance is 
courtesy. A teller 
should treat every individual with 
equal kindness and consideration, re- 
gardless of personal feelings or the 
appearance of the individual, for a 
man of insignificant appearance may 
prove to be of great consequence. 


Tact Officers meet bor- 

rowers. Tellers 
meet depositors. As de- 
posits are the foundation 
of a bank, it is quite essen- 
tial that every depositor 
should receive a good im- 
pression of the bank from 
the teller. Accordingly, 
a teller should be pleasant 
with depositors not only 
when he waits upon them, 
but outside of the bank 
as well. 


Memory Each patron 

should be 
made to feel that his busi- 
ness is a matter of per- 
sonal interest to the bank. 
To obtain that end, a 
memory for faces and 
names should be eul- 
tivated and the preference 
of one’s customers should 
be known. If a customer 
prefers currency in small 
denominations, it is an 
act of graciousness to re- 
member that when ecash- 
ing a check for him. 
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cage. 


By IRMA HORNE TAYLOR 


Of The California Bank, Los Angeles 


Patience Should a misunderstand- 

ing arise, a teller should 
be ready and willing to explain to a 
customer anything he may wish to 
know, so that when he leaves the 
window he may be absolutely satis- 
fied. Then his relations with the 
bank will remain the same as ever. 
One should always be cool headed and 
patient no matter how exasperating 
the situation. 


Discretion An employe should 

never forget that 
every transaction in a bank is con- 
fidential and that no information 
eoneerning the affairs of a bank, or 
its patrons, should be given out. If, 


Tellers’ Maxims 


By JAMES L. DILLEY 


If you feel grouchy in the morning, try 
to work it off before you get to the bank, 
not after. 


The customer is always right—when 
his check is good. 


Be gregarious but dignified; obliging but 


firm; courteous but careful; and, you'll be 
the ideal teller. 


Adding machines, not heads, were made 
to prove deposit slips. 


Never be jealous of the man in the next 
He may appear to have lots of 
“pet”? customers but remember you have 
quite a few, yourself. 


Cultivate friends at the window, not 
for yourself, but for your bank. 





however, in- A TELLER 

formation is ree SHOULD HAVE: 
ceived which 1 
would be of in- 
terest to the 
management, 
something which 
would perhaps 
safeguard the 
interests of the 
bank, the matter 
should be re- 
ferred at once to one of the officers. 


. Courtesy 
2. Tact 

3. Memory 
4. Patience 
5. Discretion 
6. Initiative 
7. Capacity 
8. Personality 


Initiative A teller should develop 

his position by build- 
ing it up and improving it to the 
best of his ability. He should make 
it bigger and better than it was when 
he took it. This can be done by mak- 
ing a thorough study of his own de- 
partment, by being able to take care 
of details, by being systematic in 
handling the work, by 
making all records neatly 
and legibly. 


Ability to 
think and 
willingness to assume re- 
sponsibility are the big- 
gest assets of all. Such 
assets not only relieve of- 
ficers of unnecessary work 
but show capacity. 


Capacity 


Personality The fune- 
tions of 
all banks are practically 
the same; only in the 
human element do banks 
differ materially. There- 
fore, one bank may sur- 
pass, or be distinguished 
from other banks, mainly 
by its personality. The 
possession and develop- 
ment of a pleasing and 
capable personality on the 
part of any bank employe 
is his greatest opportun- 
ity to build a substantial 
and ever-progressing 
banking institution. 


dl 





Japanese Promote Industry 


By Extending Helpful Credit 


Industry and 

banking in 

_ Japan are 
rapidly becoming 


Americanized 


By KING HAMILTON GRAYSON 


| aombnamen ng bankers are firm be- 
lievers in the theory : ‘‘ Industrial 
expansion and greater business suc- 
cess is based entirely upon credit 
limitations.’ They contend that it 
would be necessary to return to the 
age of barter before the present bank- 
ing-industrial and banking-mercan- 
tile credits could be greatly reduced 
or eliminated. Credit—ever expand- 
ing eredit—is the life blood of in- 
dustry and foreign trade in Japan, 
and from this the Japanese bankers 
_ derive a large percentage of their 
profits. 

The officials of all Japanese banks 
contend that the banking business 
of the Island Empire cannot be pros- 
perous unless every industrial and 
shipping community is likewise pros- 
perous. Based upon this contention, 
is the system of interlocking bank- 
ing, industrial and _ mercantile 
directorates, and in turn, they in- 
clude the advisory-financial and in- 
dustrial-expansion councils. 

When a meeting of bank directors 
is held in Japan, the usual procedure 
is not only to weigh banking matters 
carefully, but to judge, with pro- 
found respect, their applications to 
industry. If industry or commerce 
would appear to be injured or cur- 
tailed, the interlocking directorate 
gives that industry or commerce the 
‘“*benefit of the doubt,’’ often at the 
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HIS concrete warehouse at Sumitomo, Japan, a typical American build- 
ing, brought $4,000,000 worth of silk through the earthquake and fire 


which swept the city a few years ago. 


expense and risk of a ‘‘thin-iced”’ 
condition at the bank. 

When questioned about the ad- 
visability of such a procedure, the 
average Japanese banker points with 
pride to Japan’s tremendous strides 
in the fields of shipping, exporting, 
importing, and general industry, 
and he will usually add, ‘‘Our loans 
built this or that industry from a 
mere nothing to one of the greatest 
in the world.’’ 


American Influence In Japanese 


Banking 


The language and finance of the 
Orient is rapidly changing to one 
where the American dollar is more 
commonly used than the Yen of 
Japan, the Tael of China, or the 
Rupee of India. In fact, from the 
moment of arrival, one might almost 


HIS is one of a series 

of articles by this au- 
thor, who is making his 
fifth trip around the world 
in the interests of Amer- 
ican export trade and for- 
eign bank transactions. 





say that Japan has become American- 
ized to the extent that our financial 
language is as common as the native 
of Japan. On every hand one is 
greeted with indisputable evidences 
of progress based on potentialities 
reaching into the interiors of Siberia, 
Korea, and Manchuria with gigantic 
scope. 

The Yokohama Specie Bank is 
probably as familiarly known in 
America as in Japan. However, the 
names of Mitsui, Taiwan, Chosen, 
Kawasaki and Mitsubishi are equal- 
ly well-known in the fields of Ameri- 
can banking. 

An interesting feature of all 
Japanese banks comes under the 
heading of ‘‘system’’, and in the full 
meaning of this word one could al- 
most say ‘‘ Americanization’’ because 
of the adoption of American bank 
forms, American bank equipment, 
and to a great extent, stationery and 
supplies manufactured in America. 


Japanese Branch Banking 


Branch banking in America, com- 
pared to the system in force through- 
out the Orient, may be said to be in 
its infancy. In every city where 
commerce or industry are on the 
progressive up-grade the larger 
banks of Japan maintain branches. 

Criticism is often heard because 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Can you do the same thing for us? 


Below is a true telephone conversation which 
took place recently between a prominent Phila- 
delphia bank and the local Shaw-Walker office: 


‘Bank: “1 have just been looking over a bank 
publication, and I notice that you advertise 
that you saved six clerks in the Bookkeeping 
Department of the Colonial Trust Company. 
Is that a fact?” 


Shaw -Walker: “Yes sir, that is correct.” 


‘Bank : “Can you do the same thing 
for us?” 


Shaw-Walker : “That is what the equip- 
ment is designed to do — it will save 










time, space and labor and is doing it for other 
banks. We will be glad to analyze your con- 
ditions and report what savings we can effect.” 


‘Bank: “Come and see me.” 


It is quite likely that the Shaw-Walker “Unit 
Plant’ Bookkeeping Desks can show equally 
important savings of time and 
money in your bookkeeping 
department. For full informa- 
tion about this desk and other 
bank systems send for special 
report Bulletin offered in 
coupon below. 


Other 
Shaw-Walker 
Bank Equipment: THE SHAW-WALKER COMPANY, 
Savi Satin tial Bank Department, BM-12, Muskegon, Mich. Date re 
Svang SERS Se Gentlemen: Send me, FREE and without obligation, a copy of your Special Report Bulletin,“MODERN 
Forms for All Records 


Filing Cabinets 


Check Sorting Racks 


Mr. 
Posting Trays; also 
everything for all other Name of Bank 
bank system operations. 


OPERATION OF COMMERCIAL BOOKKEEPIN 





compilation of reports from progressive banks concerning successful changes they have made in their 
Teller’s Vault Trucks bookkeeping routine and installations of equipment that have brought them greater operating efficiency. 


Title 
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DEPARTMENTS” which I understand is a 





“Overs and Shorts” 


Conducted By James L. Dilley 





Two Bank Architects Have 
Lunch Together 


Mr. Ding: Well, I understand 
you’re putting up a twenty million 
dollar institution for the Seventy- 
lifth National of Metropolis, Il. 

Mr. Dong: Yes, and say, you 
ought to see the preliminary sketches 
on that job. The lobby is a vast, 
overwhelming auditorium of gleam- 
ing marble, with murals painted by 
the foremost decorators both 
and abroad, and. 

Mr. Ding: Yeah, 
that’s something like 
the place I’m putting 
up in Utopia, Kan., for 
the Amalgamated Iron 
and Ore Trust Co. 
Man, talk about lob- 
bies! Say, the cages in 
that place stretch back 
so far that they run to- 
gether in the distance! 
We've got a chandelier 
in there with all the 
prisms of a_ million 
sunbeams captured and 
brought to life, and. 

Mr. Dong: 1 know, 
something like the Pub- 
lix theatres, one might 
say. But honestly, you 
should pay a visit to 
the mezzanine floor of 
the place I’m working 
on. We've got con- 
ference rooms equipped 
with overstuffed daven- lj 
ports, mattresses and ! 
practice golf nets. 

We’ve got a director’s 

room with a mahogany 

table that had to be 

moved in with three 

derricks. We’ve got a gigantic re- 
creation hall, a million-dollar club 
room, a fraternity house for the bond 
salesmen, and. 


Mr. Ding: I know, but let me tell 
you about the officer’s island at the 
Amalgamated. We’re making this 
a real island, you understand ; quite 
a novel effect, nothing like it—palm 
trees, real sand sprinkled around, a 
shipwrecked vessel in miniature and 
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everything. It’s really, if you'll 
allow me to say so, quite the berries! 

Mr. Dong: Yes, I suppose so, but 
let’s quit talking shop. I’ve got to 
get out to my little brown bungalow 
in Oak Crest and paint the back 
porch, 

Mr. Ding: Did you buy one of 
those brown bungalows in Oak Crest? 

Mr. Dong: I sure did. Why do 
you ask? 

Mr. Ding: Oh nothing, only we’re 
going to be neighbors. I bought one 
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A Bankers Golf Tournament 
THE CUP WINNERS 


just like it, fifteenth from the corner 
in the row nearest the ear line. 


———— 


Quick Decision 


First Banker: I understand the 
examiners paid you an unexpected 
visit today? How did you come out? 

Second Banker: Through the 
back window....outa my way! 


Drawn by Arthur DeBebian 
Equitable Trust Co., 
N. Y¥. C. 
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The Banker’s Dictionary 


Business Cycle: The kind used 
by a six-day bike racer. 

Credit Instruments: Phonographs 
—radios—automobiles—men’s cloth- 
ing, two flights up. 

Crossed Checks: A race horse 
gambler’s Sunday suit. 

Decline: What Greta Garbo 
would do if the conductor of this 
department asked her for a date. 

Floating Assets: Ivory soap in a 
turkish bath. 

Half Penny: What a Scotsman 
tukes with him when he goes out for 
a large evening. 

Letter Of Advice: 
Dorothy Dix. 

Liberty Bonds: The bonds 
companionate marriage. 


Mint: Something 
that comes in handy 
after smoking. 

a 

sy Stern Employer: 
Miss Gabbit, you must 
positively get down 
earlier in the mornings 


A missive from 


of 





‘,“-—_—_ or look elsewhere for 


= employment. 

Miss Gabbit: That’s 
— ___ what I’ve been doing 
in the mornings, sir. 








0 
a First Congressman: 
certainly admired 


your courage in voting 
for that last bill. 
Second Congressman: 
Yeah? And by the 
way, what was the bill? 
—- () ---— 
A fool and his money 
soon are altared. 
ee ee 
She: Why don’t you try to succeed 
in the business world ? 
He: Not a chance. I couldn’t look 
wise reading a ticker tape if I had to. 


ae ae 
Absent-Minded Teller 


He sent a ‘‘most embarrassing 
moment’’ to his sweetheart and 
wrote a love letter to the Chicago 
Tribune. 
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DEPOSITORS APPRECIATE THE 
“SERVICE OF PROTECTION” 
IN THESE DISTINCTIVE SUPPLIES 


All standard checking forms are available on 
Super-Safety paper 


Tue air of quality in the ap- 
pearance and “feel” of the beau- 
tifully tinted Super-Safety 
Checks speaks well for the bank 
that issues them. But the most 
appreciated feature of these 
attractive checks is a service of protection they 
render depositors’ funds in transit. Any attempt 
at alteration is exposed immediately. A glaring 
white spot appears if knife, ink eradicator or 
eraser is used to change the check. There is fur- 
ther protection in the fact that Super-Safety 
Checks are never sold in blank sheets—they are 
made only to a bank’s individual order. To pre- 
vent counterfeiting, each sheet of Super-Safety 
paper is guarded like bank-note paper. 

The thoughtful service of providing depositors 
with Super-Safety Checks for protection against 
check alteration is evidence of an interest in and 
regard for a client’s welfare. A personal note such 
as this in modern banking has done much to estab- 
lish preference for a bank’s service. 





Many leading banks supply depositors with 





Trade-mark 





Any type of standard cover or binder can be had in 
Antique Moorish 


attractive Super-Safety Checks 
and use with them the handsome, 
distinctive Antique Moorish 
Covers and Binders. Antique 
Moorish Savings and Commer- 
cial Pass Books, Pocket Check 
Covers and Ring-bound Customer Check Covers, 
a standardized line of beautiful, durable supplies, 
are well qualified to represent your bank and the 
high character of its service. With bank building 
or business seal embossed on the covers they make 
an exceptionally fine appearance and become a 
dignified advertising asset. 

There are types of Super-Safety Checks and 
Antique Moorish Covers to suit every purpose. 
Standardize on these attractive, distinctive supplies 
for use whenever there is need for checks or binders 
in your bank. There is a worth-while, economical 
advantage in such standardization. Get in touch 
with the Todd representative in your city or return 
the coupon below to the office nearest you. Bankers’ 
Supply Division, The Todd Company, Rochester, 
Chicago, New York, St. Paul, Denver, Dallas. 





Bankers’ Supply Division, THE TODD COMPANY, 1137 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


State and 60th Sts., Chicago, Ill.; 33 Thirty-fourth St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1200 Lawrence St., Denver, Colo.; 2021 Jackson St., Dallas, 
Texas. (Address nearest office.) 


Send me more information about Super-Safety Checks and Antique Moorish supplies. 


Name of Bank— 


Street 


Name of Officer_ 


— 





State___ 
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International 
Banking Transactions 





Commercial Letters of Credit 
Collections Foreign Exchange 
Investment Securities 
Bullion and Currency 


Paut M. WarsurcG F. Assot GoopHUE 
Chairman President 


52 Cedar Street, New York 














ins siete 


HE 1928 Bankers Monthly is without a doubt the most 

attractive publication which comes to my desk, and I 
have just acquired a special cabinet for things I will not 
throw away, like Printers’ Ink Monthly, your magazine and a 
few others. You have so greatly improved its appearance, 
its readability, the visibility of the “meat in the coconut”, 
its typography and lay-out, that it seems longer between 
issues than is the case with other bank magazines. 





J. M. O}CONNOR 


The Exchange National Bank, Tampa, Fla. 








Quick Mathematics For Notes 


By W. P. BRAMHAM 
The First National Bank, Durham, N. C. 


HE writer has worked out a for- 

mula whereby the new amount of 
the note as well as the interest can 
be determined in a few seconds. 


As everyone knows, the old amount 
of the loan plus the interest equals 
the new amount of the loan plus the 
cash (interest and curtailment) OR 
1. A (old amount) + interest = 
N (new amount) + C (interest + 
curtail ) 

In this problem, the interest and 
new amount are unknowns in this 
equation. Again, most people are 
aware that at 6%, the number of 
days times the amount of the loan 
divided by 6,000 will give the in- 
terest on that sum of money for that 
number of days. Therefore, substi- 





tutin a in place of int t 

g inter 
6,000 p of interes 

in the above equation, we have 

2. A+ ene =N+C OR 

¥6 6,000 


3. 6,000 (N)—DN=6,000 (A—C). 

Where N is the new amount of the 
note: D, the number of days the 
borrower wishes the note to be ex- 
tended; A, the old amount of the 
note; and C, the amount of the check 
sent in. 


Equation or formula number 3 is 
to be used where the amount of in- 
terest is six per cent. At any 
other rate of interest, the number 
6,000 in equation number 3 must be 
substituted by another number which 
number is derived by dividing 36,- 
000 by the rate of interest. Thus at 


36,000 
4% we have =9.000 OR— 





At 3% we have 12,000 (N)—DN= 
12,000 (A—C) 

At 4% we have 9,000 (N)—DN= 
9,000 (A—C) 

At 444% we have 8,000 (N)—DN= 
8,000 (A—C) 

At 5% we have 7,200 (N)—DN= 
7,200 (A—C) 

At 6% we have 6,000 (N)—DN= 
6,000 (A—C) 


SIDNEY A. LINNEKIN has been ap- 
pointed manager of the advertising and 
new business department of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Jersey City, which soon will 
be enlarged by the merger of the Lincoln 
Trust Co. Mr. Linnekin was associated 
for several years with Roger Babson, more 
recently with Barron G. Collier, Inc., and 
is a director of the Financial Advertisers 
Association. 
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NE bank out of every six in the United States 
() is a correspondent of the Continental. And 
after the Illinois Merchants and the Conti- 
nental are consolidated as the Continental Illinois Bank and 
Trust Company, the united bank will have an even larger 
network of correspondent connections—thus making avail- 
able to each correspondent a greater system for transit and 
collection items and providing access to still wider sources 
of credit information. Invested capital of 150 million dollars 
and resources of a billion and more, in themselves, indicate 
the strength the united bank will have. As to foreign bank- 
ing service—there will be direct banking contacts with every 
city of business importance in the civuized world. Invest- 
ment facilities will be enlarged by the formation of an 
affliated investment company with capitalization of 20 
million dollars. But the size of the consolidated bank in 
no way will alter present relationships with correspondents. 
It will have a flexible official organization enabling corres- 


pondents to continue to transact business with old friends 


CONTINENTAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


& TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 
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Every Trust 
Facility 


For individuals, cor- 
porations and banks 
based on the experi- 
ence of 104 years. 


GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
FOUNDED 1824 


Main Office: 165 Broadway 








A file at the officer’s elbow will save many dollars worth of 
time, and wheels under that file will insure its protection at night 
in the vault. 








HAVE read the articles by H. N. Stronck as published in 

THE BANKERS MONTHLY with much interest. If 
these articles could be put into the hands of every banker, 
they would do a great deal of good in rebuilding the earn- 
ings of many banks. 

Next to a proper analysis of credit among the banks of 
my state, I feel that the greatest opportunity for savings is 
through the efficiency in their organization and the hand- 
ling of their routine work.— 


GEORGE J. SCHALLER 


1927-28 President, lowa Bankers Association; President, Citizens 
First National Bank of Storm Lake, Ia. 














Qualifications For Bankers 


(Continued from page 12) 

He should be fair to his working 
associates, both superiors and sub- 
ordinates. 14. 

Then follow in order: ability to 
organize, to inspire loyalty and con- 
fidence, tact, and diplomacy. 10. 

He should be able to choose as- 
sistants who are suitable, and he 
should know personally whether or 
not they are properly performing 
their duties. 11. 

He should be able to delegate de- 
tail and responsibility to others and 
still retain a clear picture of the af- 
fairs of the bank at all times. 12. 

He must be born with that human 
instinet which furnishes the correct 
guiding hand in difficult problems. 9. 

The most important qualification 
of an executive officer is the ability to 
arrive at a decision and stand firm 
upon it when once it has been made. 
10. 


Community Interests 


He should have a fair knowledge 
of the industries in the town where 
he is located. 8. 

He should take some active part 
in community welfare. 13. 

He should be familiar or should 
acquaint himself with the economic 
conditions and business enterprises 
of the locality. 12. 

Honesty is absolutely a_ prereq- 
uisite. This should not be restricted 
to the appropriation of funds belong- 
ing to depositors, but the banker 
must convinee his clients that he is 
able to visualize the needs of the com- 
munity and keep inviolate informa- 
tion disclosed through his association. 
The willful misuse of knowledge ob- 
tained in this regard to the detriment 
of his contemporaries should not be 
countenaneced. Honesty of purpose 
is one of the essential qualifications 
of a banker. 2. 


Ability as a Mixer 


A pleasant personality and manner 
of meeting the public is an essential 
requirement to building up the bank 
and bringing into it the volume of 
business necessary for its prosperity. 
3. 

He should know his customers, eul- 
tivate them, and handle them tact- 
fully, for without customers the 
bank eannot prosper. 11. 


He should expend definite effort in 
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making personal friends to create 
good will for the institution. 14. 

He should be a man easily ap- 
proached by the great or the small, 
as the case may be, and should be 
able to talk to the great with just as 
much ease as he talks to the small, 
and vice versa. In fact, my little ex- 
perience has led me to believe that 
the bigger the man, the more easily 
is he approached. 5. 

He should command the confidence 
of the people to an extent that he 
ean attract a fair proportion of the 
available deposits of the commun- 
ity. 12. ' 


Pay By Check 


Possibly it would be a good idea 
for all banks to set an example to 
commercial houses and pay employes 
by check. 

3eginning with the July 15 pay- 
roll, each of the 1,000 employes of 
the Union Trust Co. of Detroit is 
receiving his salary in check form, 
instead of in cash. This will be the 
first time in the 37 years of the com- 
pany’s history that salaries have 
been paid in any other form than 
currency. 

‘**Paying salaries by check,’’ said 
Frank W. Blair, president, ‘‘pro- 
vides increased safety for those of- 
ficers of the company who are direct- 
ly responsible for the distribution of 
the payroll. We feel that this 
method of payment will remove the 
hazard which is always present when 
large payrolls are handled in cash. 
Anything that can be done in this 
community to decrease lawlessness 
should be done by Detroit’s business 
organizations. Paying by check ap- 
pears to us to be a step in this diree- 
tion.”’ 


LAWRENCE H. WHITING, president 
of the Boulevard Bridge Bank, Chicago, has 


been made first vice president of the Fire | 


Insurance Co. of Chicago. 


THE BANKERS TRUST CO. announces 
the formation of a securities company to 


be styled BANKERS COMPANY OF | 


NEW YORK, all the capital stock of 
which will be owned by the parent com- 
pany. The new corporation takes over 


the business heretofore conducted by the | 


securities department of Bankers Trust 
Co. <A. A. Tilney, president of Bankers 
Trust Co., is chairman and B. A. Tompkins, 
who has been vice president of the bank 
in charge of its securities operations, is 
president. The directors will be the same 
as those of the bank. 





HOW MANY 
NEW SAVINGS 
ACCOUNTS OPENED 
EVERY DAY IN 
YOUR CITY? 


How many of them does 
your bank get?...your share? 
..or less than your share? 


UPPOSE a very large number of people 
in your territory were really obligated 
to come to your bank instead of any other. 
Suppose your bank was the very first in 
their minds. Wouldn’t your daily number 
of new accounts be materially increased? 


‘‘Of course,’’ you say—but ‘‘How can peo- 
ple be obligated to come to my bank?’’ 


The answer to your question lies in the 
story of our service—brought to its present 
state through years of experience in the bus- 
iness of obtaining new accounts for banks. 


Your request for complete details will re- 
ceive our prompt attention and will in- 
volve no risk or obligation on your part. 
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BANKERS DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


31 Nassau St. New York, N. Y. 
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PENOBSCOT BUILDINGS 
IN DETROIT order 


5000 Athey Shades 


This is the 25th large Detroit installation 
of Athey Shades in the most recent sky- 
scrapers. 





The added beauty, distinction, and utility of 
Athey-equipped windows attract the most 
desirable class of tenants, make leasing easier. 
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47-story ° 


Penobscot Bldg., * 
Detroit, Micl. 


Consiaer th. utility of Athey Shades. 

They lower trom the top and raise from 

the bottom. As light conditions change, 
\ the shades may be instantly adjusted in 
ie any desired degree to keep out the 
sun's glare, yet letting in a soft glow 
of diffused light. Unlike awnings, 
which darken the room and make 
artificial lighting necessary, Athey 
Shades utilize all of the available 
daylight, shading out only the blind- 
“< glare. They are consider- 
able aid in proper ventilation. 
Always the same distance 
from the windows—no flap- 
ping in the breeze, no noise, 
no catches, no springs. Made 
in any desired length and in 
widths to 16 feet. Sunbursts 
furnished for circle-head, seg- 
mental or Gothic windows, 
also operating shades for sky- 
lights. 





Give us the number and aver- 
age size of your windows and 
receive our estimate together 
with samples and colors of 
material. Complete catalog 
sent upon request. 


ATHEY COMPANY 


6101 W. 65th St., Chicago 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 
and in Foreign Countries 






PERENNIAL WINDOW SHADES 
and Cloth Lined Metal Weather Strips 








F ALL the publications devoted to banking, I 
prefer THE BANKERS MONTHLY. I appre- 


ciate your having kept my name on your mailing 
list as I do not want to miss a single issue.— 


FRANK FIELD 


Calcasieu National Bank, Lake Charles, La. 








Reduce Losses On Loans 

(Continued from page 22) 
is the effectiveness of management 
as reflected by a measurement of 
managerial ability and stability. It is 
more difficult of measurement than 
capital because it is dealing with a 
much more intangible factor, but it 
is not as imponderable an element 
as it is frequently considered to be. 
Since the bulk of business failures 
are the result of poor management, 
similarly a large proportion of 
charge-offs are the result of a lack 
of, or improper analysis of the man- 
agement factor in the evaluation of 
a eredit risk. 


How To Measure Managerial Ability 


It is in the evaluation of man- 
agerial ability that considerable 
progress must as yet be made, if the 
drain of credit losses is to be kept 
at an economic minimum, 

The most satisfactory manner of 
evaluating this managerial ability 
or capacity factor is by means of an 
industrial or commercial survey, 
which survey goes behind the bal- 
ance sheet and income statements 
and determines the degree with 
which the fundamentals of effective 
management are violated or adhered 
to. 

The science, of industrial engi- 
neering and the practical application 
of economies to business problems 
have, fortunately, now reached a 
state of development where, through 
their intelligent use, many of the 
factors which were formerly consid- 
ered intangible and impossib! of 
measurement can now be: subjected 
to scientific analysis and actual 
measurement. 

Standards of management have 
been developed by industrial engi- 
neers to the point where they may be 
used in evaluating individual cases. 
Such a survey should cover the 
major points given on page five. 


A survey of this kind provides the 
bank with information on which a 
reasonably sound jadgement may be 
formed in regard to the capacity with 
which the affairs of the company are 
being managed and the future stabil- 
ity of the enterprise. Moreover, 
such a survey sheds not a little light 
on the capital and character factors 
and when linked with the usual 
analysis of these two factors, gives 
a comprehensive picture upon which 
sound judgement can be based. 
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How Large Banks Make 


Analyses 


During the past few years, a num- 
ber of large banks whose eredit lines 
are composed of an appreciable pro- 
portion of commercial and industrial 
enterprises, have realized the impor- 
tance of comprehensive studies of 


large lines and in order to accom- 


plish this have added to their usual 
credit analysis facilities the follow- 
ing: 


1. Industrial Service Depart- 
ments—The personnel of such de- 
partments consist of men trained in 
the practical operations ef commer- 
cial and industrial institutions, 
economists trained in analyzing the 
outside factors which influence 
single units in any industry, and 
cost accountants. The work of such 
departments extends far beyond the 
analysis of new or ‘‘slow lines’’. It 
furnishes a service to customers of 
the bank in making studies of their 
business for them and thereby gives 
constructive advice to such custom- 
ers in inereasing the stability and 
earning power of their businesses. 


2. Experienced Business Men 
As Loan Officers—Such men have 
had no previous experience as bank- 
ers but they bring with them a 
wealth of knowledge as to the con- 
ditions and management problems 
of various kinds os industries and 
businesses, and such knowledge is 
of great aid in the evaluation of 
eredit risks. 


3. The. Services of Outside 
Experts to aid the bank’s officers 

analyzing large new lines and 
**slow’’ lines of an unusual or com- 
plex nature. 


THE NATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT 
reports that since the inauguration of its 
service of flying mail, express and passen- 
gers, its planes have flown 3,306,207 miles 
without the slightest injury of any kind to 
a passenger or the loss of a single ounce 
of mail or express. 


The name of the GRAND & SIXTH 
NATIONAL BANK of Milwaukee, Wis. 
has been changed to SIXTH WISCONSIN 
NATIONAL BANK. This name identifies 
the bank both as to location and affiliation. 

It is one of the nine banks affiliated with 
the First Wisconsin National. 


WILLIAM F. AUGUSTINE vice presi- 
dent of the National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston was elected president of the Clear- 
ing House Section of the American Bank- 
ers Association. 





Here's A Book 

That Will Save 

Many Vdushle 
Hours 


This company has compiled a practical hand- 
book of inheritance taxes in New York, 
New Jersey and Connetticut as well as the 
Federal Estate Tax. The author is Robert 
Noecker, Assistant Treasurer of this com- 


pany, and an expert on tax matters. 


It is designed to help you get necessary tax 
information quickly and easily. Without it 
you may have to work through a vast and 
scattered mass of tax laws, Treasury rulings 
and regulations, decisions of the Courts and 
of the Board of Tax Appeals. Itis thoroughly 
up-to-date, attractively bound in cloth and 
provided with a complete table of contents. 


A limited number of copies are available at 


$2.00 per volume pos* paid. 


CENTRAL UNION 


TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


BANA .NG he gam AS TRUSTS 


Plaza Office: 42nd Street Office: 


é Fifth Avenue 80 BROADWAY Madison Avenue 
at 60th St. at 42nd St. 


NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over 50 Million Dollars 
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This Book Free To 


Bank Executives 


HOUSANDS OF BANKERS in every 

section of the country have first hand 
knowledge of The Collins Service. Others, 
we feel sure, will welcome an opportunity 
to learn more about this organization that 
was the first to furnish a comprehensive 
advertising service to banks, and is today 


the largest in its field. 


“PRESTIGE and PROFITS” 


is the title of an attractively printed book 
that tells some rather interesting facts 
about the Collins organization and what it 


is doing for progressive bankers. 


This book is intended for bank executives 
only, and will be mailed promptly on 
request. 


THE COLLINS SERVICE 


Financial Advertising 


1518 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











AM a great admirer of your Magazine. It is a 


clean-cut, interesting publication and one always 


finds something of real interest in it.— 


D. N. MILLAN 


Vice President, San Diego Trust & Savings Bank, San Diego, Calif. 
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If You Were A Fidelity 


Customer 


If you were a Fidelity customer, 
wouldn’t you appreciate being taken 
personally to the department you 
were seeking instead of being merely 
directed thence? 

Of course you would! If not pos- 
sible to go yourself, it is suggested 
you call a messenger to take the in- 
quirer to the proper department.— 
The Fidelity Spirit, Fidelity Banks, 
Kansas City. 


The Artillery Barrage of 
Publication Advertising 
(Continued from page 27) 
ure going to feel that enough time 
and money is wasted on advertising 
when they pay papers for space and 
a briglt young man to fill it. They 
are voing to select the coldest, cor- 
rectest, shyest and most conserva- 
tive officer they have and every piece 
of copy must have his O. K. before 
it’s released. He’s going to proceed 
on the rule ‘When in doubt, kill it’. 
Knowing that about him, the rest of 
the officers are going to heave a sigh 
vf relief and say— The advertising 
thing is all safe. We needn’t worry 
to read the bank’s announcements, 
because they'll never say anything— 

how could they ?’ ’’ 

‘“What do you think of these?’’ 
asked Wilson, and showed him proofs 
of the advertisements already de- 
scribed. 


“First, there’s the plan of campaign. 
That must be chiefly yours, because 
you and your bank will supply the 
basic facts and the competitive sell- 
ing points.” 


‘*Great Scott !’’ was the comment. 
‘‘These are something like! This is 
the way advertisements are written 
by business houses who have to show 
profits on their advertising. Mr. 
Wilson, I’m going to really solicit 
your account from here on. I didn’t 
know. I thought yours was one of 
the accounts that our agency can 
serve as well as another because no 
agency can serve it at all. Let me 
tell you how advertising such as 
yours can be given wings by my or- 
ganization. 

‘*First, there’s the plan of cam- 
paign. That must be chiefly yours 
beeause you and your bank will sup- 





ply the basic facts and the competi- 
tive selling points. But our crowd 
ean tell you whether a plan is new or 
not, whether a plan that’s new to 
this city has been tried in some other 
one, whether the space and frequency 
of insertions are adequate or not, 
whether the formulation that’s hole- 
proof from your angle has weak 
spots from outside angles. All that 
sort of thing. 


‘*Then there’s the choice of media. 
I'rankly, there’s nothing we know 
about newspapers and magazines 
that you can’t find out for yourself, 
if you take the time. But why should 
you take the time? : 

**Data like these are what we live 
by, and the large number of clients 
tv whose needs we can apply them 
makes it economical for us to spend 
a lot of time and money on them. 
Our space-buying department is the 
best I ever saw, the best you can ever 
find. Why try to duplicate it for 
your own particular office, any more 
than you’d compile your own tele- 
phone directory ? 


“Our space-buying department is 
the best I ever saw. Why try to 
duplicate it for your own particular 
office, any more than you'd compile 
your own telephone directory?” 


‘“‘And then copy. Everybody 
thinks he can write better advertis- 
ing than anybody else and there’s 
no use trying to prove he’s wrong 
—you have to admit he’s right. But 
copy writing is a God-awful job. 
It’s a form of Art, and Art’s a 
jealous mistress. The _ successful 
writer must write—and nothing else, 
except prepare to write. As an ac- 
eount executive I wouldn’t write 
copy for anything. Why should you, 
as a banker? You or I may conceive 
it, plan it, direct it, correct it, ap- 
prove it. But actually wording it, 
illustrating it, laying it out and 
dressing it in type are jobs we should 
give all our time to, or let alone. 

‘*Last of all, but not least by any 
means, come a thousand little, tiny 
things that I’ll lump as ‘advertising 
detail.’ Frankly, an ageney will do 
these things for your bank anyhow. 
It’s a question for-you to decide 
whether you’ll create and manage 
your own agency inside the bank 
here, to serve your single account, or 
whether you’ll clear all details 
through a shop like ours, that han- 
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dles many advertising accounts.’’ 

When several other agencies had 
been considered, the one just heard 
from got the account. 

Proceeding as always on the 
‘faudience’’ method, Bill Wilson 
asked first of all for a recommended 
list of publications with a word pic- 
ture of the circulation reached by 
each of them. There were daily news- 
papers, local weeklies covering spe- 
cialized city groups, and national 


“It’s a question for you to decide 
whether you'll create and manage 
your own agency inside the bank 
to serve your single account, or 
whether you'll clear all details 
through a shop like ours, that 
handles many.” 





publications of the banking profes- 
sion. Space limits forbid a full dis- 
cussion of any, but the daily news- 
papers and even the reports on them, 
as finally prepared, would make sev- 
eral articles as long as this one. Here 
are the high lights— 


The Clarion was (and still is) the 
newspaper. 
found to be 


conservative morning 
Its circulation was 













Foreign Branches 


Buenos Aires AND Havana 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks... 





United States Securities......... 
Loans, Discounts & Investments 
Banking Houses............. 


Customers’ Liability Account of 
RRR Scceascumsase 


Accrued Interest Receivable 
and Other Assets.......... 


Total 


divided, 65% in the city and its com- 
muting radius, and 35% in the coun- 
try districts. Its city readers were 
found to be the best financial element 
of the community. Its editorial 
policy was such that even its adver- 
tising acquired a certain dignity and 
atmosphere of reliability in the 
reader’s mind. It had a good-sized 
home cireulation but was a man’s 
paper, read at breakfast and carried 
out with paterfamilias to the office. 
(early, this was the medium for 
conmercial department, bond depart- 
went, safe deposit department and 
perhaps also trust department copy. 

The Press was an opposition morn- 
ing paper. Its circulation inside 
the city was even smaller, absolutely, 
and on a pereentage basis, than Th: 
Clarion’s. It had a political follow- 
ing that aeeounted for about half of 
its city eireulation and_ various 
stimulation plans kept the other half 
going from month to month, on a 
precarious footing. It presented a 
problem which was finally solved by 
alloting to it the same percentage of 
the Gibraltar National’s advertising 
in relation to the bank’s advertising 
in the strong morning paper, that its 
total advertising showed in relation 


The latest 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
of New England's largest bank 


as of October 3, 1928 


$73,051,850.95 Capital.......... 


34,637,249.26 Surplus & Profits 31,959,122.63 $56,959,122.63 
322,789,235.63 Reserves including Interest, Taxes 
and Unearned Discount........ 4,868,665.28 
a 9,636,890.47 
Acceptances Executed ........... 41,132,542.49 
Aad 40,685,606.68 Acceptances and Foreign BillsSold 31,355,950.85 
Items in Transit with Foreign 
PER 5.5655 sais aceanieueces 706,064.18 
= Sewer I, xcs canivcsewatedte: 348,191,599.69 
$483 ,213,945.12 Total $483,213,945.12 


Tue First Nationa, Bank of Boston 
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LIABILITIES 


$25,000,000.00 





to the total advertising of the other. 
This could not be called diserimina- 
tion, although it resulted in The 
Press getting a little less than half 
of what The Clarion got. And Bill 
Wilson promised the advertising 
manager of The Press that as soon as 
other advertisers gave him an even 
break with The Clarion, The Gibral- 
tar National would follow suit. 

In the evening field there were two 
strong contenders, one Democratic, 
the other Republican, and one ‘‘ weak 
sister’’. This last was a conservative 
‘moss back’’ nearly 100 years old 
and not getting any younger. The 
principle of percentage allotment 
could not be applied to it beeause it 
was quite valueless, or nearly so, for 
the popular ‘‘ man-in-the-street’’ and 


“Our evening papers are edited, cir- 
culated and business-managed for 
the savings class exclusively. I think 
we should follow their own policies 
in alloting advertising to them.” 


**woman-in-the-flat’’ type of copy 
that was designed for evening papers. 
It got a small amount of trust and 
commercial copy out of the morning 


















European Representatives 
Lonpon, Paris, BERLIN 
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paper schedule. But that’s all. 

The other two evening papers were 
used for savings department, Christ- 
mas club and a special sort of trust 
department copy. 


| 

‘*There’s no reason,’ Bill Wilson | 
said, in presenting his plans to an | 
officers’: meeting, ‘‘ Why an evening | 


paper should be less of a big business 
man’s medium than a morning paper. 


There are some cities where I’d give | 


an evening paper an even break on 
trust, bond and commercial copy. 


But our town isn’t one of them. Our | 


evening papers (or at least the two 
that count) are edited,, cireulated 
and business-managed for the sav- 


ings class ex¢lusively. I think we | 
should follow their own policies in 


alloting advertising to them.’’ 
Copy, when presented to the of- 

ficers, was in complete proof form 

with every detail finished, every cut 


made and final proofs of a whole | 
quarter’s advertising in a folder be- | 


fore each man at the table. Every 
detail had been approved by Presi- 
dent Moderwell before the meeting. 
Enough has been said at the start of 
this article, to show how the copy 
was worded. The high note was a 
completely different character of 
proposition, expression, and appear- 
ance for evening paper than for 
morning paper advertisements. 


“The most noteworthy point,” said 
President Moderwell to the officers’ 
meeting, “is the fact that no other 
bank anywhere could sign these ad- 
vertisements without changing, not 
only every word they say, but the 
basic things they talk about.” 


‘‘The most noteworthy point,’’ 
said President Moderwell to the of- 
ficers’ meeting which viewed them, 
‘‘is the fact that no other bank any- 
where could sign these advertise- 
ments without changing, not only 
every word they say, but the basic 
things they talk about. At the same 
time, I think you will all agree that 
we can carry out every promise made 





T. 


A Permanent 
New Business 
Program 





N ILLINOIS BANK, with deposits of ten 
million dollars, secured under our 
direction $2,427,379.47 of new business in 


ninety days. - 


A permanent new business plan, operating 
upon the foundation already laid, then 
produced $1,216,421.55 additional in the 


succeeding nine months. 


With the program we designed, this 
institution is reaping a profit every day, 
and will continue to do so through the 
years to come. 


Would you like to know more about the 
plan? And the name of the bank? No 
premiums, coin banks, professional solicitors 
or advertising were used. 


HARRIS SMITH ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


231 South LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO 


Stronck Articles 


Now in Book Form 


HE seven basic articles on bank administration that have appeared in 
previous issues of THE BANKERS MONTHLY are now available in 
book form. These give facts and figures against which you may check your 


in them and substantiate every thing 
they claim, by simply rendering good, 
solid, conservative banking service. 

I suggest that we let Mr. Wilson try 
out this program for the three 
months it covers and that extra 
proofs of the advertisement before | 
us be sent at once to every employe, 
officer, director, and stockholder of 
the bank.”’ 


bank’s administration and discover ways of improving operations and 
personnel. Many banks have been put on a stronger basis and in some 
cases saved from an embarrassing situation by checking their operating 
figures against those standards set up in these articles by H. N. Stronck. 

Seven Articles On Bank Administration by H. N. Stronck, Price $1. 
Order today from 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
536 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
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A New Building Will Pay 


It is difficult to find a reason for 
bankers neglecting to recognize the 
advertising value of a new structure. 
Usually a new building is not con- 
sidered until the bank has been 








There are many ideas for making a banking room attractive in this photograph of 






































the new quarters of the Citizens National of Los Angeles. 


Citizens National Of L. A. 


Remodels Quarters 


The growth of Los Angeles and its 
environs has been such as to necessi- 
tate the remodeling and enlarging 
of the quarters of the Citizens Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Bank. 

Approximately $400,000 has been 
spent on structural rearrangements, 
furnishings, vaults and elevators. 

The alterations include the erec- 
tion of a mezzanine, the complete 
remodeling of second and third 
joors, and redecoration and refur- 
nishing throughout the bank. The 


main banking room is finished to give 
Greek Dorie effects with gold and 
blue predominating and the metal 
work in polished bronze. 

In addition to private offices, 
vaults and consultation rooms, a 
library and waiting room has been 
provided on the second floor. 


I think it rather fine, this neces- 
sity for the tense bracing of the will 
before anything worth doing can be 
done. I rather like it myself. I 
feel it is to be the chief thing that 
differentiates me from the eat by the 
fire—Arnold Bennett. 





rest IMPRESSIONS 


are often lasting 
and they must be good 


“The entrance to the Bank 
should be attractive,inviting, 


o) friendly.Only the especially 
' \ gifted designer can accom- 


plish such a result. 


Consult us without cost or obligation 


ID. Lacy 


Company 


Designers and Constructors of Bank Buildings 
1206 SYNDICATE TRUST BLDG. ST.LOUIS,MO. 


» 
SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET “DISTINCTIVE BANK BUILDINGS’ 
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crowded out of the old one. 
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Usually the officer in charge of 
operation is the one who suggests a 
new building. It really ought to be 
the officer in charge of new business, 
for the benefit to his part of the work 
is in dollars and cents and usually 
quite sufficient to warrant a liberal 
expenditure. 





**dependability’’ a 
service?’ 


Isn’t 
synonym for 


good 


“e 





New Protective Features In 
Seattle’s Newest Bank 


Seattle’s newest financial institu- 
tion, the Pacific National Bank and 
its affiliated securities corporation, 
the Pacific National Company, now 
has its own new building. 

These quarters 
have been decor- 
ated and furn- 
ished so that 
they present an 
unusually at- 
tractive appear- 
ance. Beautiful 
draperies at 
windows and heavily carpeted floors 
give an air of hospitable comfort and 
warmth. 

The new bank starts business with 
an invested capital and surplus of 
$3,750,000 subscribed by men long 
actively associated in business enter- 
prises of the Pacific Northwest and 
Alaska. 

The officers are: George H. Green- 
wood, president; Robert S. Walker, 
first vice president, Walter A. Heath, 
vice president, Dietrich Schmitz, 
vice * president 
and president of 
the Pacifie Na- 
tional Company, 
Alfred V. God- 
save, vice presi- 
dent and trust 
officer, Allan P. 
Hull, cashier 
and William F. Muehe, assistant 
cashier. 

The chairman of the board is 
William Calvert, president the San 
Juan Fishing & Packing Co., presi- 











G. H. GREENWOOD 













dent Cragin & Co. and president 
the Chelan Orchards. 

Massive reinforced concrete and 
steel vaults in the Pacific National 
Bank are the only ones in existence 
equipped with a remarkable new 
burglar alarm, the invention of a 
Seattle man, R. T. Reid, general 
manager of the Instantaneous Alarin 
Co. The new alarm has been ap- 
proved and awarded highest classi- 
fication by the Underwriters Labor- 
atories of Chicago. 

By the use of 
this new system, 
it is, declared, 
the necessity of 
surrounding 
vaults with an 
intricate system 
of wiring is dis- 
pensed with. In 
place of wires, sensitive microphones 
and delicately-adjusted electrical in- 
struments are used. 

The blow of a hammer, or the 
touch of a toreh or other tool on 
any part of the vault is instantly 
communicated automatically to the 
alarm company’s central office. So 
sensitive are these alarm instruments 
that the sound of clapping hands or 


ALLAN P. HULL 


snapping fingers within the vault is | 


instantly transmitted. 

The heavy steel doors are pro- 
tected against attack by burning or 
explosives and the door connections 
are so arranged that the doors must 
be closed and the bolts thrown into 
locking position before a closing 
O. K. signal ean be given by the 
alarm company. 

To guard against the possibility of 
failure tests of the sensitivity of the 
sound alarm, safety of the doors and 
central office connections are made 
hourly while the vaults are closed. 
Should these tests indicate the slight- 
est trouble of any kind, guards are 
placed at the vaults until everything 
is made safe again. 


American Exchange Irving 


Trust Ready To Build 


The American Exchange Irving Trust 
Co. has ‘accepted the plans for its new 
44-story headquarters building at No. 1 
Wall Street, a site upon which only three 
buildings have stood in over 300 years. 

Through the use of a distinctive modern 
design, the set-backs will avoid the usual 
‘*box upon box’’ impression with skilful 
distribution of masses. 


Why do you forget your advertis- 
ing after it is paid for? 




















Feperat CoMMERCIAL AND Savincs BANK 
Port Huron, Michigan 


CORNER of the banking room 
looking toward the inform- 
ally arranged customers’ space. The 
door at the rear connects the banking 
room with the elevator lobby for the 


office floors above. > > > 


UFFINGER, FOSTER & BOOKWALTER 


INCORPORATED 


ARCHITECTS 
BANK EQUIPMENT & VAULT ENGINEERS 
221 WEST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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The Real 
Facts in the Case 


Month after month and year after year, 
more and more bankers continue to select 
the Republic as the home for their Chicago 
account. These bankers have told us that 
the one element that influenced their deci- 
sion most, is that close, personal, man to 
man relationship which exists between our 
officers and theirs. And if you are looking 
for a Chicago correspondent to whom you 
can turn with your problems as one friend 
to another, we should welcome the oppor- 
tunity of handling your account, too. 


The Service Department 


The National Bank of the 
REPUBLIC 


** OF CHICAGO :--: 


Office of New York Representative, No.1 Wall St. 
Office of Pacific Coast Representative, Citizens National Bank Bldg., Los Angeles 
Office of London Representative, 8 King William St., London, E. C. 4 


ON. B. R. 1928 





Most folks do those things that are easiest and leave the rest 
undone. So—make it easy to open an account at your bank. 








ERTAINLY you may quote us as saying that 

“We believe THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
is the kind of magazine more bank employes 
ought to read.” I can think of nothing that 
we believe more thoroughly. 


T. HARRIS SMITH 


T. Harris Smith Associates, Inc., Chicago 
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Foshay Tower Inspired By 
Washington Monument 


Thirty years ago, Wilbur B. 
Foshay visualized an office building 
modelled from the plans of the Wash- 
ington Monument. Today that build- 
ing towers above the pyramids of 
Minneapolis’ business section. 

The tower is built of Bedford 
stone, which bleaches with age, so 


that the structure will later appear 
a white shaft against the skyline. 

The lower stories provide for the 
storage of 250 cars while the ground 
floor will contain the lobby, arcades 
and shops. Second and third floors 
will be used for shops and offices. 
The third to twenty-sixth floors will 
contain offices. Floors 27 and 28 will 
house the private offices of Mr. 
Foshay, president of the W. B. 
Foshay Company which operates and 
finances public utility and industrial 
companies in all parts of the United 
States. 

Modern French style furnishes the 
plans for the interior trim and 
deeoration while the whole building 
is noted for its modernity of struc- 
ture and equipment. 


Death Takes Breckinridge 


Jones 


Breckinridge Jones, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Trust Co., and one of 
the best known bankers in the United 
States, died at his home at 45 Port- 
land Place at 1:45 a. m. Wednesday, 
November 21. His death was caused 
by an infection of the throat. 

Mr. Jones was born October 2, 
1856, in Boyle county, Kentucky. 
After his graduation from Centre 
College at Danville, Kentucky, in 





1875, he taught school one year and 
then entered the law office of Col. 
Thomas P. Hill of Stanford, Ky., 
reading law for two years before his 
admission to the bar of Kentucky, 
when 22 years old. 

In October, 1878, he came to St. 
Louis and took a course in the St. 
Louis Law School, following this with 


. 

I hed good con- 
trast with the 
sturdiness of the 
office floors above 
is the grace of 


these arches at 
the entrance to 
the Dime Sav- 
ings and Trust 
Company, Allen- 


town, Penna. 


Data Replaces Guesswork 


|» the days when Robert Morris ruined himself to save the new 
republic's finances, outstanding figures in finance were compara- 
tively few. Success among bankers was reserved for those whose 
broad knowledge of conditions enabled them to guess the outcome 
of a venture. Their operations were necessarily limited, since a wide 
estimated margin of profit was required in order to insure any 
profit at all. 


BRECKINRIDGE JONES Nowadays, with trustworthy data at your disposal, you can pre- 


a course at the University of Vir- 
ginia law school. He then opened 
a law office in St. Louis and con- 
tinued his practice for nine years. 
In 1888, he went to New Decatur, 
Ala., as vice president and general 


dict even narrow profits with greater accuracy and safety. The 
proper use of available data goes far to determine your suceess. ~ 
Similarly architects of old could only surmise the effect upon 
the public of new types of architecture and new schemes in planning. 
The natural result was a conservativeness which for decades held 
banks and other buildings to the same rigid mold. 
But now, with the thorough research that specialists apply to 


their work, and with the data available, there need be no wonder 
that the new bank buildings are enabling the banker to reduce his 
operating costs and attract new customers. 


TILGHMAN MOYER COMPANY 


The Design, Construction and Equipment of Bank Buildings 
ARCHITECTS . ENGINEERS 


manager of the Decatur Land Im- 
provement and-Furnace Co., then the 
largest corporation in Northern Ala- 
bama. After successfully reorganiz- 
ing this company, he returned to St. 
Louis to resume his law practice. 

In 1890, in company with the late 
Julius 8. Walsh and other prominent OU will find a concise statement of the 


business men, Mr. Jones took an } 4 inciples on which today's bank buildings 
penny ee a. 

active part in organizing the Missis- | 4 Deimg built, im the booklet “Building the 

alk ie ia ‘ Bank for business.’" In the present (third) 

sippi Valley Trust Co., of which he revised edition, photographs of recent bank 

was the first secretary. In 1894, he | w#ldings oe how these principles are being 
: ; t to actual use. 

became vice president and counsel, | ?”;, 47%#* me 

and in 1906, upon the retirement of 


These results of extensive research and of 

daily contact with bank building problems are 
Mr. Walsh as the active head of the 
institution, Mr. Jones became presi- 


available to you in compact, interesting form, 
The coupon will bring you a copy by return mail. 
dent. This position he held until 
1925, when he was elected chairman 
of the board. 

In addition to his banking achieve- 
ments, Mr. Jones took an active part 
in public life and has always found 
time for organization work. In 1882, 


TILGHMAN Moyer Company, Allentown, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please mail 
me a copy of “Building the Bank for Business.” 


Name:____ 


Address :___ 














WHAT A STOCKHOLDER CAN DO FOR HIS BANK 


A list of 17 things your stockholders can do to make your 
bank grow. A reprint of the editorial page of the October 
Bankers Monthly tells stockholders just what you have always 
wanted to tell them. Many banks have ordered from 25 to 


he was a member of the Missouri 
Legislature. In 1904, he served on 
the World’s Fair board, and follow- 
ing the fair took an active interest 
in the Missouri Historical Society, 
which preserved the records and 


1000 copies of this to send to all stockholders. 
You may have whatever number you need at two cents 


each. Just write, “Send me 


reprint at two cents each.” 


copies of the stockholder 
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HIS is the season of the Year when your customers start 
for Southern California. 


If you will pro- 

vide them with 

cards or letters of 

maven introduction to 
of Visivern this Bank, they 
Caliform'* _*’| will receive spec- 
eCURIDANK ial consideration 
‘has Angeles at any one of the 
54 offices and 

Branches of the Bank, covering 


the entire Los Angeles Metropolitan Area. 


: . it Pains, 
i nkin You will find these special in 
ee — wie 5 duction cards a convenience. 


facilities, we have unusual- handy book of them sent on request. 


ly well developed arrange- 

ments,’ with information et 
desk, maps, literature &c for AN 
making em stay in South- Resources over $250,000,000 


ern California pleasant. Los Angeles 














100% Bandit and Bullet Proof 
Protection: 
FOR YOUR BANK 


A hold-up man will not attempt to rob 
a bank that makes it difficult for him to 
do so; he will take the least resistance. 
Protect the life of yourself andemployees. 
Remove the hazard. Reduce your 
insurance. The moral effect and the 
confidence of your customers is well 
worth the cost. One or more cages 
equipped if desired. 

Ask the Wellston Trust Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., their opinion of our installation. 


Write us for full information 
and details 


The J. H. Wise Company, Inc. 


Bank Builders and Interior Equipment 
Syndicate Trust Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 


traditions of the Fair and of other 
important events. Lately he has 
been the acting head of this society. 

The financial world knows Mr. 
Jones as the organizer of the trust 
company section of the American 
Bankers Association, and as the 
author of the revised banking laws 
of Missouri, which were recommend- 
ed by a commission headed by him 
and passed by the legislature in 1915. 
In 1927 he was chosen to membership 
in the executive committee of the 
Federal Reserve Board’s advisory 
council, a position he held at the 
time he died. 

Mr. Jones is survived by three 
sons, Reid, Breckenridge Jr., and 
Daniel W., and two daughters, Mrs. 
Harrison Hoblitzelle, and Mrs. Kent 
Sarver Clow. One son, Daniel W., 
is a vice president of the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Co. 


New Offices For California 
Bank Seaboard Branch 


The Seaboard Branch of California Bank 
at Wilmington, Cal., recently opened for 
business in their new headquarters at 544 
Avalon Boulevard. 

During the last couple of months, Cali- 
fornia Bank has built in the harbor city 
an imposing structure of steel frame, re- 
inforeed conerete and solid brick facing 
of Italian design. The entire lower fluor, 
with the exception of one store, will be 
devoted to banking, and the second floor, 
which consists of five suites, two to five 
rooms each, will be occupied by doctors 
and dentists. The building is equipped 
with the latest mechanical equipment in- 
cluding the elevators which will accommo- 
date stretcher cases. 

Plans for this building include the addi- 
tion of several stories at a later date, the 
foundation being so constructed that it 
will carry a six-story building. 


Cc. F. PUCKHAFER, formerly assistant 
vice president of the Equitable Trust Co., 
New York City, has recently been elected 

| a vice president of that company. 


DIFFUSELITE BLINDS 


ow 


Scientific Diffusion of 


Light and Air 


m™sON Dirrusetite Buwos admit just as much light as 

desired, preventing glare and eye-strain. By tilting the 

slats, air from opened windows is forced upward, 
affording free ventilation without fear of papers blowing off 
desks. Their appearance adds diginity to any decorative scheme. 
Recommended by Illuminating Engineers. 


Write for 16-page Catalogue No. 47 
Tue J. G. Witson CorporaTION 
MORRIS S. TREMAINE, President 


11 East 38th Street New York City 
Established 1876 Offices in principal cities 
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F. R. KERMAN 


F. R. KERMAN has been elected vice 
president of the Bank of Italy and a mem- 
ber of its board of management. Mr. Ker- 
man is director of publicity and advertis- 
ing, having been with the bank since 1921. 


It is reported that $364,260 has been 
refunded in the past three years to losers 
of travelers checks. Some of these losses 
were due to thefts, but in other cases the 
checks were dropped from pockets or their 
owners mislaid them so successfully that 
they could not be found. 


OLIVER G. LUCAS will be in charge 
of the New York office of the First Na- 
tional Company, the Investment division of 
the First National Bank of St. Louis, 
which will be opened January 1, 1929. Mr. 
Lucas will have the title of vice president. 


THE OLD NATIONAL BANK & 
UNION TRUST CO. of Spokane, Wash. 
has elected Lyman C. Reed, associate trust 
officer under W. J. Kommers. Arnold F. 
Brunkow, assistant cashier, and an as- 
sociate trust officer, who has been with the 
bank 16 years, will have charge of the 
service department. E. R. Sweney, an 
associate trust officer, and a member of 
the staff for 10 years, will have charge of 
probate procedure. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
LOUISVILLE, on January 1, 1928 in- 


creased its common stock from $1,000,000. 


to $2,000,000. The bank now deems it 
advisable to increase its capital stock from 
$2,000,000 to $4,000,000 and has acted 
accordingly. 


RALPH H. STEVER, former comp- 
troller of the Seamen’s Bank for Savings 
in the City of New York, was elected presi- 
dent, succeeding Herbert K. Twitchell, who 
died on July 11, 1928. Elmer Rafd 
Jacobs, formerly assistant treasurer of the 
bank, was elected comptroller to succeed 
Mr. Stever. 


National Thrift Week Is 
January 17 To 23 


The National Thrift Committee conducts 
National Thrift Week, January 17 to 23 
throughout the country each year. Irving 
H. Meehan, vice president of the Farmers 
Loan & Trust Co., New York City, is 
chairman of the commercial banks and 
trust companies division associated with 
Mr. Adolph Lewisohn, chairman of the 
‘*Y¥?? movement. 

National Thrift or Bank Day will oceut 
on Thursday, January 17, 1929, Benjamin 
Franklin’s birthday, according to an an- 
nouncement by Mr. Lewisohn. The daily 
topics of the entire week and the dates 
are as follows: 


January 17, Thursday—National Bank 
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January 18, 
ay. 

January 19, Saturday—National Life 
Insurance Day. 

January 20, Sunday—National 
with Others Day. 
January 21, 
Your Home Day. 
January 22, Tuesday—National Make 

a Will Day. 
January 23, Wednesday—National Safe 
Investment Day. 


Friday—National Budget 


Share 


Monday—National Own 


Inereased use of checks is noted in the 
Third Federal Reserve District. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Philadelphia says 
that in a certain period, payments by 
checks were 17.4% greater than for the 
previous period and 14.5% greater than 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 





‘Banking room of 
restrained modern 
design, in colors of 
harmonizing tones. 

Fixtures of marble 
and walnut with 
glass and bronze 
top screen. 





First National 
Bank , -- Wellston, Mo, 


i be beauty achieved in this building 
is the result of combining the best in 
modern construction with the simplicity 
and strength of modern design. 


May we send you a copy of our latest 
booklet, ‘‘ Preliminary Service for 


Contemplated Bank Buildings’'? 


ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING 
AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


CHICAGO 77¥7 


MEMPHIS 
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“SIT UP” 
easily , 





This is No. 100 Stenographer's Chair 
(swivel), genuine Spanish leather up- 
bolstering, new spring seat, Rubroid 
oil-less casters, standard olive green fin- 
ish; height 17” to 21 1-2". 


Individually 
Adjusted 


so that the worker is comfort- 
ably seated and supported in 
the correct posture. It 
costs no more to correctly 
seat your office or factory 
workers, and it pays big divi- 
dends in increased efficiency. 


Eff & C 


“Scientifically Correct Chair” 


Address your inquiry to 
vour office furniture dealer or 


The Fritz-Cross Company 
Manufacturers 


Guardian Building 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 








Vigilantes Travel By Airplane 


HE photograph reproduced here- 

with shows Sheriff Elmer Cham- 
ness of Cowley County, Kansas, and 
two deputy sheriffs, who have been 
appointed as vigilantes, to chase bank 
bandits in their airplane. 

The two men are located on the 
municipal landing field at Winfield, 
Kansas and so are always available 
for this special service. 

This flying squad is in addition to 


* * * 


Investment Trusts 


(Continued from page 14) 
agement should give to prospective 
investors complete and aceurate in- 
formation regarding the policies of 
management, as well as the types of 
securities. We find at the present 
time, there are outstanding examples 
which are in effect nothing more than 
‘‘blind pools’’, which is to say that 
hardly any information is given 
whatsoever. 


Complete Information Should 
Be Had 


Again, there are those which pub- 
lish an annual report, showing the 
total net earnings. Others in their 
annual reports, give considerable de- 
tail, such as percentages of various 
types of securities held. There are 
a few who send to their investors 
periodically, a complete report, giv- 
ing a detailed list and account of all 
transactions. This is a brief outline 
of the present trend of the new de- 


the regular foree and has been com- 
missioned for the work of chasing 
bank bandits only. The plane is 
equipped with a 45-caliber machine 


eun which shoots 300 bullets a 
minute. Sheriff Chamness is one of 


the many sheriffs in Kansas who has 
encouraged and in every way pro- 
moted the vigilante movement which 
the Kansas Bankers Association be- 
gan to set up in 1925. 


* * 


velopment. 

Its history in Great Britain shows 
that under proper guidance, the 
principle is not only sound, but it is 
also profitable. It provides the inves- 
tor with opportunities which he ean- 
not get in any other way, without as- 
suming undue risk. British trusts 
have gained publie confidence. 
Prior to the war, their debentures 
sold freely on a 314% basis, and 
preference shares yielded about 
414%. The debentures were exten- 
sively purchased by many companies 
and institutions in enormous 
amounts. 


W hat of the Future? 


The great problem that confronts 
American investors is that of the 
form of the investment. It is a com- 
paratively new field to us. Will it 
continue to grow on sound and serv- 
iceable lines, as it did in Great 
Britain, or, after having achieved 
some suecess at the start, will it be- 
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come a vehicle for not only incom- 
petent but dishonest swindling pro- 
moters ? 

It must always be remembered that 
the offerings of swindlers are ‘‘set- 
ups’’ whieh closely follow and _ re- 
semble substantial offerings. Invest- 
ment trust offerings are by their very 
nature technical in character and re- 
quire the most careful study on the 
part of an investor, if he is to know 
that the security offered is a substan- 
tial one. Great care must be exercised 
in selecting such securities and it is 
for this reason that the securities 
commissioners of the various states 
who are administering ‘Blue Sky 
legislation have ‘‘ made haste slowly’’ 
in qualifying such securities. 

It is to be noted that market quo- 
tations on stocks, for the past num- 
ber of years, have been a record of 
steady incline and that stocks are 
now at prices much higher than in 
years past. It must also be noted 
that there are many stocks held 
which are of very little value. A 
situation is therefore afforded 
through sueh arrangement to 
‘“‘dump’’ weaker securities with 
others that are substantial, with the 
result that the weaker security may 
be absorbed and its loss distributed. 

Dealers and investors in investment 
trust securities must know exactly 
and accurately what is offered; that 
the management is efficient and 
sound, and must know the entire de- 
tails of the offering, if such dealers 
and investors are to be protected in 
marketing and holding such secur- 
ities. 


Ability to Reorganize Wins 
Directorate For Fuller 


Walter D. Fuller, vice president and 
secretary of the Curtis Publishing Co. was 
recently elected a director of the Franklin 
Trust Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. Fuller has at- 
tained his present 


Japan Welcomes American 
Cooperation 


Burnett Walker, vice president of the 
Guaranty Trust Co. and Guaranty Co. of 
New York recently made a trip to Japan 
to confer with the company’s staff there 
and in connection with the Japan Electric 
Bond and Share Co., which was organized 
two years ago by American, English and 
Japanese interests. 

The formation of this company, Mr. 
Walker pointed out,, illustrates the desire 
on the part of the powerful Japanese in- 
terests to cooperate with the American and 
English on the basis of partnership with 
themselves. The attitude toward Ameri- 
cans, he said, is good. 

The Japanese companies for whom the 
Guaranty Co. and Lazard Brothers & Co. 
and the Whitehall Trust of London are 
bankers, have no plans for raising funds 
in America, partly because their present 
requirements are well eared for, and partly 
because money rates in Japan are still 
low. 





Corn Exchange Appoints J. R. 
Murphy Its Representative 


The Corn Exchange National Bank and 
Trust Co., Philadelphia, has announced the 
appointment of Joseph R. Murphy as its 
traveling representative. Mr. Murphy, 
prior to October 1, was business manager 
of The Southern Banker and assistant 
secretary of the Georgia Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

The duties of Mr. Murphy will be 
chiefly that of contact with banker cus- 
tomers of the Corn Exchange. This insti- 
tution has always been known as a 
banker’s bank. He will likely concen- 
trate on the territory around Philadelphia, 
but oceasional trips will enable him to 
renew his friendships throughout the South 
and Middle West. 


OLIVER G. LUCAS, vice president of 
the First National Bank of St. Louis will 
be in charge of the New York office of the 
First National Co., the investment division 
of this bank, after January 1, 1929. 


oe Oe J ASSY | 


Perhaps you’re not going to Jassy or 
Musky. But that makes no difference. 
Your A-B-A Cheques will be cashed just 
as readily in Jerusalem or Bangkok, New 
Orleans or Chicago. And, like the holders 
of the cheques illustrated, you too will 
be immune from loss or theft. Why risk 
loss of time or money when this insur- 
ance costs so little? 
Bankers Trust Company, N. Y. 
Agents for the Issuing Banks 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
A: B:A Certified 
TRAVEL CHEQUES 
BUY THEM FROM YOUR OWN BANK 
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prominence because 
he has made eapi- 
tal of his ability 
to criticize, to tevr 
apart and raze es- 
tablished methods 
to their founda- 
tions. Reverence for the age of a given 
method in business practice, and reverence 
for precedent in management are qualities 
which he has not developed. If he has 4 
any tendency to let good enough alone, 

he has always been able to resist it. 


Remember these points 
about A-B-A Cheques 


1. They are the Travel Cheques of the 
American Bankers Association. 





WALTER D. FULLER 2. They are bankers cheques, drawn by 


a bank on a bank. 


3. They are certified, and hence le y 
acceptable in payment of  & 
Customs duties. 


. As two-name paper they are often 
accorded preferential treatment in 
foreign exchange. 


5 They provide, at reasonable cost, 
complete insurance against the loss 


Good service benefits the bank as ahaa eene 


much as the customers. 








Dawes To Return To 
Central Trust 


Charles G. Dawes, vice president of the 
United States, has announced that after 
he leaves his office in Washington on March 
4, he will return to the Central Trust Co. 
of Illinois, where he was formerly chair- 
man of the board. He will be chairman 
of the board, as this office has been vacant 
since Mr. Dawes resigned it to become 
vice president of the country. 

The Central Trust Co. will move into 
the quarters to be vacated by the Con- 
tinental National Bank and Trust Co. when 
the Continental moves into the new Illinois 
Merchants Bank Building to become the 
Continental Illinois Bank and Trust Co. 
through a merger of these two institutions. 








1001 Tricks To Defraud Banks 


A Salesman’s Check 


It is rather common for salesmen 
to collect checks for their companies 
while on the road, endorse the com- 
pany’s name on the check, and cash 
it at a local bank. It is an exceed- 
ingly dangerous practice for local 
banks to eash checks of this sort, 
for such checks are often re- 





The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 


Profits 





$34,000,000 


Foreign and Domestic Banking 


Fiductzary Services 


100 Broadway 


57th Street and Fifth Avenue 





40th Street and Madison Avenue 





prospects. 


716-4th Ave. So. 


Will be the total monthly 


cost of sending your own 
house organ, (two colors, 


illustrated) to 1000 


selected customers and 


Write for sample and details. 


CRADDICK SERVICE, Inc. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 
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fused, due to the fact that the sales- 
man has no authority to write the 
endorsement. Checks of this sort 
should not be cashed unless the bank 
has definite knowledge as to who has 
authority to endorse them, and at the 
same time knows the man who is pre- 
senting the check to be okay. 


A Forged Boarding House 
Indorsement 


A forging expert was recently caught 
in Highland, Ill. by Orvill M. Streiff, 
assistant cashier of the State and Trust 
Bank. The man came into town and en- 
gaged rooms at a boarding house. On 
the following day he explained to the 
boarding house keeper that he did not 
have sufficient funds and offered a check 
to be cashed. The proprietor informed 
him that she did not have sufficient funds 
to eash the check. 


He then asked to be identified at a 
bank which was refused. The man then 
went to the bank and asked to have the 
cheek cashed and he was informed that 
he would have to be identified. He asked 
if the indorsement of the boarding house 
people would be sufficient and he was 
told that it would. 


He then proceeded to the boarding 
house, but he was followed at a safe dis- 
tance by Mr. Streiff. He was in the 
boarding house only a few minutes and 
when he came out, the assistant cashier 
rushed in to determine whether the 
cheek had been indorsed or not. The 
landlady told him that she had not in- 
dorsed the check. 

The assistant cashier then rushed back 
to the bank and was there in time to 
receive the crook at his window when 
he entered. The check bore a forged in- 
dorsement and the man was taken into 
custody at once. 





National Magazine Recognizes 


Billion-Dollar Bank 


It is interesting to note that the 
Saturday Evening Post recognized the im- 
portance of the establishment of a billion- 
dollar bank in Chieago by an editorial in 
the November 17th issue. 

The editorial said that there is room for 
more than one financial center or money 
market. 

Managers of smaller banks will be in- 
terested to know that this editorial sug- 
gested that banks should teach people how 
to save money, how to use it to the best 
advantage, how to borrow it when neces- 
sary, and how to invest it. The editorial 
calls this sort of bank a financial service 
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station to aid in handling money. 

It further suggests that all human in- 
stitutions are on trial, small business as 
well as large, and it closes by saying that 
the country expects great things from 
great institutions. 


Milwaukee To Have Largest 
Bank Northwest of Chicago 


A merger of the Second Ward Savings 
bank with the First Wisconsin National, 
fusing the two largest banks in Wisconsin 
into a $200,000,000 
institution, is under 
way. 

This deal will 
greatly enhance Mil- 
waukee’s financial 
prestige by giving it 
a bank adequately 
equipped to handle all 
of the requirements of 
its rapidly developing industries as well 
as giving it the largest bank in the state 
and northwest of Chicago. 

The plans call for operating the con- 
solidated bank under the name and charter 
of the First Wisconsin National with head- 
quarters in the main office of the First 
Wisconsin. 

It is expected that Walter Kasten, presi- 
dent of the First Wisconsin, will head 
the merger. 





WALTER KASTEN 


Three Plans For Preventing 
Bank Holdups 


(Continued from page 25) 

Bandits will not try this bank be- 
cause they will know before-hand 
that the policeman with guns and 
plenty of ammunition is waiting to 
shoot them from a position which 
they themselves cannot combat. 
Bandits do not like to be shot at 
from above or from behind. The 
location of this booth is one of its 
principal advantages. It commands 
the entire bank and it commands the 
entrance. Bandits might walk in if 
they have not investigated the bank 
before-hand and if they were able 
to cover every one in the bank, they 
would still be subject to fire from 
this booth. 

The bank makes it a practice to 
keep an officer in this booth all of 
the time with nothing to do but pro- 
tect the bank. If the bank got into 
the habit of allowing this officer to 
be absent from this booth without 
some one else taking his place, the 
bandits would soon discover this 
and might try the bank during the 
time when no one was there to pro- 
tect it. : 

Another advantage of this build- 
ing that helps to prevent bandit at- 
tacks, is the arrangement of the 
eages. These are on both sides of 
the room with the safe deposit vault 


in the rear. There are several rooms 
on the side and at the back of the 
vault where employes might be shel- 
tered from bandits and from which 
they might send an alarm. This is 
a bad thing for holdup men and 
they do not like to try a bank ar- 
ranged in this way. 

This emphasizes again that prob- 
ably the best way to protect a bank 
is to be prepared for any emergency, 
Then the bank will not be attacked. 
Bandits value their lives too much 
to waste time and take chances on 
holding up banks that are prepared 
to fight them. There are plenty of 
others that are not prepared which 
are easy prey to these criminals. 


Two New Vice Presidents 
For Guaranty Trust 


WILLIAM C. POTTER, president of 
the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, has 
announced the appointment of Alfred C. 
Howell and William L. Kleitz as vice 
presidents of the company. Mr. Howell 
was president of the Ames Shovel and 
Tool Co., of Boston, when he came to the 
Guaranty Trust Co. a few months ago. 

Mr. Kleitz has been an assistant vice 
president of the Guaranty Trust Co. for 
the last five years. 


HARPER LEECH, well-known writer on 
economies and conductor of a column of 
financial news and comment in the Chicago 
Tribune for the past six years has joined 
the Chicago staff of Albert Frank & Co., 
where he will have charge of a department 
of general publicity and public relations. 





























OF THE, UNITE 


has used 


Sargent & Greenleaf 


Time and Combination Locks 
-as standard equipment 
for over a half century 


In the stalwart seventies, Mr. James 
Sargent, founder of this company, was 
granted permission to test the secur- 
ity of the Combination Locks then in 
use in the United States Treasury. 


He succeeded in picking nearly all 
of them, and the Government, noting 
the superior and ingenious construc- 
tion of his locks, transferred its 
patronage to Sargent & Greenleaf. 
Since that time, more than 50 years 
ago, the United States Treasury has 
specified S&G locks. For complete 
information on S&G Time and 
Combination Locks, address: 


Sargent & Greenleaf, Inc. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Makers of good bank locks for Main Vault Doors, Vault Day Gates, Cashiers’ Lockers, 
Emergency Doors, Tellers’ Wickets, Tellers’ Cages, Safe Deposit Boxes, Grille Gates. 
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Holding Company Advantages 
To Benefit Bancitaly 

Some insight into the advantages 
of a holding company for several af- 
filiated concerns is to be found in the 
recently-announced formation of the 
Transamerica Corporation. This 
concern is incorporated under the 
laws of Delaware and holders of 
stock in the Bank of Italy and Banc- 
italy Corporation, will be issued 
stock in Transamerica Corporation. 

This new corporation will be the 
holding company for Bank of Italy, 
Bancitaly Corporation, National 
Bancitaly Co., California Joint Stock 
Land Bank, Bancitaly Agricultural 
Credit Corporation, Bancitaly Mort- 
gage Company, Americommercial 
National Fire 


Corporation, Pacific 


Insurance Co. and Capital Co. 

The interesting advantages of this 
new arrangement are set forth in a 
letter written by A. P. Giannini as 
follows: 

First. The consolidation will re- 
sult in saving in operation. 

Second. Certain advantages of 
operation will be derived from the 
fact that the new company is incor- 
porated under the laws of Delaware. 

Third. Only one stock, that of 
Transamerica Corporation, will be 
dealt in on the various markets and 
this will remove any concern regard- 
ing stock market fluctuations from 
the operating officers of the various 
companies inthe merger. 

Fourth. Transamerica Corpora- 
tion stock will no doubt receive a 





- Fundamentals 


N THE many contacts between your bank 

and your Chicago correspondent there 

arise numerous situations that only a prop- 
erly-equipped bank can handle. 


The fundamentals necessary to intelligent 
service are present at this bank. You will finda 
connection here of ever-increasing advantage. 


The Foreman National Bank 
The Foreman Trust And Savings Bank 


La Salle and Washington Streets, Chicago 


RESOURCES EXCEED 100 MILLION DOLLARS 
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wider listing on the various stock ex- 
changes, thus insuring a broader and 
more stable market. 

It is expected that the transfer ot 
stock will be effective December 17. 
It is announced that the Bank of 
Italy will pay the current quarter 
dividend at its present rate of $1.50 
regular and 50 cents special. Bane- 
italy Corporation will pay for the 
current quarter a dividend of $1 in- 
stead of the regular 56 cents. These 
dividends will be paid to the holders 
of record December 15. It is further 
announced that thereafter Trans- 
america stock will pay dividends at 
the rate of $4 per share per annum, 
payable quarterly. 


And Hearing, They Believed is the 
title of a playlet written by James 
E. Sheridan, Vice President of the 
Union Title & Guaranty Company 
of Detroit, Michigan, which has been 
issued by that company in booklet 
form. Arguments for title insurance 
and answers to knotty questions on 
abstracts and titles are cleverly 
sugar-coated in this dramatized 
version. The booklet form of the 
play is available for anyone who 
writes for it to the Public Relations 
department of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Detroit, of which the Union 
Title & Guaranty Company is a sub- 
sidiary organization. 


The Texas Bankers Association re- 
ports that since offering $5,000 re- 
ward for each dead bank bandit, 
bank holdups have almost stopped in 
the Lone Star state. In 1927, there 
were 26 holdups in eight weeks, an 
average of one every other day. In 
1928, there have been three in ten 
months. Evidently dead bank ban- 
dits are worth $5,000 a piece. 


A report comes from Mexico an- 
nouncing that the First Savings 
Bank, has been chartered in that 
country. 


An interesting innovation is a hand- 
written letter sent to prospects by the 
NEW YORK TITLE & MORTGAGE CO., 
135 Broadway, New York. This letter was 
reproduced by the mimeograph process and 
is interesting because it suggests the cor- 
respondence method in vogue years ago. 
The letter is designed to bring inquiries 
regarding the service rendered by this 
company. 


The man who tends to business 
makes more real friends than the one 
who neglects business in an effort to 
gain friends. 





National Cash Register 
Purchases Adding 
Typewriter Co. 


The National Cash Register Co. has 
obtained options on substantially all the 
outstanding stock of the Ellis Adding- 
Typewriter Co., of Newark, N. 7 A 
meeting of the stockholders of N. C. R. 
is called for December 6 to authorize the 
creation and issuance of 90,000 additional 
shares of common Class A stock to be 
applied to the exercise of the option ac- 
cording to the statement of Frederick B. 
Patterson, president of the National Cash 
Register Co. 

The Ellis Co. has for a number of years 
been manufacturing a combination type- 
writer-adding machine, which is attaining 
wide use as an accounting,’ billing and 
bookkeeping machine in financial and busi- 
ness houses. The significance of the 
acquisition of the Ellis Co. by the National 
Cash Register Co. is indicated in the fol- 
lowing statement by Mr. Patterson: 

‘*We anticipate that the sales of our 
accounting machine division with the ae- 
quisition of the Ellis machine and with 
the new machines in development at our 
factory, will, in the near future, equal the 
sales of this corporation’s strictly 
register business.’’ 


cash 


A. B. A. Convention To San 
Francisco In 1929 


The executive council of the American 
Bankers Association selected San Francisco 
as the meeting place for the 1929 conven- 
tion. The dates are Sept. 30, and Oct. 1-3. 
This will allow members to avail them- 
selves of the summer rate in railroad fares. 
The committee on reorganization of the 
American Bankers Association, appointed 
last year at the close of the Houston con- 
vention, recently reported to the executive 
council in favor of retaining the present 
form of organization. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
reports that travelers checks have never 
yet been taken from a traveler by a crook 
who forces his victim to sign the check 


THE 


at the point of a gun. It is said that 
this is a common story of those who lose 
travelers checks by gold brick methods, 
but that investigation lias shown that none 
of such stories have been true. 


Loans For Savers 
(Continued from page 18) 
president of the Morris Plan Com- 
pany of New York, he says that the 
business of this company in October 
1928 was 16% greater than in Octo- 
ber 1927. He states that this is 
typical of the growth of Morris Plan 
banks in other cities. The largest of 
these banks are located in New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, -Cleveland and 
Richmond, Va. The bank in Rich- 
mond is known as the Morris Plan 
Bank of Virginia. It has branches at 
Norfolk, Petersburg, Roanoke and 
Newport News. This bank has re- 


cently announced a_ consolidation 
with the Norfolk Morris Plan Bank, 
which is now a branch of the Morris 
Plan Bank of Virginia. 

An interesting feature of this con- 
solidation is that the bank in Norfolk 
was the first Morris Plan Bank in 
America and with the consolidation, 
the Morris Plan Bank of Virginia 
will adopt this title. 


The consolidation gives the new, 


bank approximately $8,000,000 in 
resources with a capital structure ex- 
ceeding $1,000,000. It has over 
$3,000,000 in savings deposits and, 
sinee its organization in 1922 has 
loaned $28,363,678.50 in a total num- 
ber of transactions exceeding 80,500. 

A further indication of expansion 
plans under way for this bank is that 


Clarence Ford, Jr., a widely-known 
advertising man of Richmond, has 
been appointed assistant cashier in 
charge of business development and 
advertising. Vice President Philip 
Woolecott states that the creation of 
this position is necessitated by the 
opportunities for growth uncovered 
by this bank. 

The Morris Plan Company of New 
York has given out a figure which 
emphasizes the importance of the in- 
vestment feature of this work. Ac- 
cording to this statement, small 
savers in New York City own $28,- 
000,000 worth of Morris Plan Com- 
pany of New York investment cer- 
tificates. The small saver, therefore, 
is providing funds for the small bor- 
rower. 


> uSDE 


Banking competition these days is just as inten- 
sive as in commercial lines. @,The bank which 
offers its customers something new, novel, unique 
and yet sane and sound is a step ahead. @_ The 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. Plan of Vault Operation 
will place your bank a step ahead. It has a dis- 
tinctive appeal to your customers. It is compul- 
sory for them to first handle the key to the safe 
deposit box they select. The custodian never 
handles the keys — in fact the location of the keys 
is secret until the boxes are rented—and no one 
but the customer can handle them. @ There is a 
sturdy fibre envelope and a metal eye that sees 
that the customer gets the keys first. @ Naturally, 
the plan has a complete system of records whereby 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. can sub- 


stantiate the vault records at all times. 


q That 


means modern protection for everyone concerned 
in the transaction. Send today for booklet: “Yale 
Sealed Key Safe Deposit Locks.” Step ahead of 


your competitors. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 
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How Much Do Your Customers’ 
Cows Produce? 


An analysis made of more than 
100,000 yearly individual records 
from cows on test in dairy herd im- 
provement associations, shows that 
one cow producing 500 pounds of 
butterfat a vear makes more than 12 
cows producing 100 pounds of butter- 
fat a year and there are plenty in 
the 100-pound class. 


$14 in profit over the feed cost. Cows 
producing 200 pounds return $54. 
A cow produeing 300 pounds, re- 
turns $96. A cow producing 400 
pounds, returns $138, and a cow pro- 
dueing 500 pounds, $178 

It would be a good thing for every 
banker to check up on his customers’ 
herds in this respect. The first thing 
you will discover is that many of 
your customers do not know how 
much their cows produce. Their es- 

These records show that, on the 
average, a cow producing 100 pounds 
of butterfat a year returns about 


timate is based entirely on the quan- 
tity of milk in the pail after milking, 
whereas this is not a safe test unless 





Your Representative 


— in St. Lowis ~ 







V YHEN you need to employ the banking or collec- 


tion facilities of a St. Louis institution, call on the Seven distinct 


departments 
built for service: 






National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis for service. 


Banks in all parts of the United States have found they 






obtain from us a thorough covering of the St. Louis Commercial 





Area through a well-organized credit department and 





Savings 


a capable investment subsidiary. 






Trust 





RESOURCES NEARLY $100,000,000 


National Bank of Commerce 
Federal Commerce Trust 


BROADWAY 







Investment 
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Credit 
Safe Deposit 











OLIVE TO PINE 











SHORT TERM INVESTMENTS FOR BANKS 


Our short- term obligations have 
been_ purchased by more than six 
thousand banks in the, United States. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Office » BROADWAY at 57 TH ST. + New York City 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided 
Profits $52,156,000 
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the milk is sold whole. 
Where herd improvement associa- 


are maintained, the farmers 
know how much feed each cow con- 
sumes and how much butterfat she 
produces. With this knowledge, 

is possible to eliminate the cows that 
do not pay their way (and there are 
many of them) and build up the 
herd with cows that pay the best 
profit. Dairying is profitable when 
it is conducted in the right way, but 
a dairy may actually be a loss to a 
farmer if he does not know what his 
cow produces. 


tions 










Relief To The Farmer 


(Continued from page 23) 
cents per pound, a drug on the mar- 
ket for which the planters were of- 
fered only some 6 cents to 8 cents 
per pound. 


Intermediate Bank Lends 
$6,000,000 


The writer happened to be in 
Washington at the time, in attend- 
anee on a conference of land bank 
presidents, and received a lengthy 
telegram from the officers of the 
Greenwood Staple Association, stat- 
ing the depressing circumstances in 
connection with the cotton erop, and 
beseeching me to interview the Farm 
Loan Board relative to extension of 
eredit by the Intermediate Bank suf- 
ficient to control this low-grade 
staple and enable the farmers to hold 
it for a reasonable time and for less 
ruinous prices. 

I promptly interviewed the mem- 
bers of the Farm Loan Board, and, 
in view of their intelligent, generous 
and sympathetie attitude, I wired 
the president of the Staple Associa- 
tion in less than two hours after re- 
ceipt of his telegram, stating that the 
Intermediate Bank would lend to 
that Association as much as $6,000,- 
000 for the purpose above mentioned, 
and even more if more were needed. 


Of course the Staple Association 
advertised this far and wide, and the 
effect was instantaneous. Instead of 
throwing this low-grade cotton on 
the market, the farmers deposited it 
with the Staple Association and re- 
ceived at once an advance against it, 
which really amounted to more than 
they were offered on the market. 


The Staple Association at once 
went to work to find a market for 
this low-grade cotton, and through 
splendid management they sueceed- 






Mc 


POWER 


on the Farm! 


Mechanical Power — It Has Already Done 
Wonders in Agriculture. The Future 
Will See Far Greater Things! 


HE National City Bank of New York, one of the great 

banks of the country, in commenting on the tremendous 
changes that have been wrought in farm methods, goes on 
to say: 

“There is reason to believe that the real significance is in 

the change from horse-power to motor-power. The first use 

of the tractor was simply as a substitute for horses, draw- 

ing the same type of farm machinery, but now all farm 

machinery is being adapted to tractor power, with the result 

that the capacity of man-power is greatly increased.” 


The greatest change since the invention of the reaper has 
been brought about by the tractor. Nearly a million tractors 
are now working in the land, speeding up operations and 
cutting the costs of production. The up-and-coming farmer 
has it in his hands to combine reliable power and reliable 
farm equipment to his own profitable advantage, and in the 
best interests of the community. National and state depart- 
ments of agriculture, agricultural schools, the far-seeing 
banks, and all other agencies interested in the advance of 
agriculture, are strongly sponsoring the new age of power. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CoMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. °F AMERICA Chicago, 111. 


Incorporated) 
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Above: The McCormick-Deering 
15-30 and feed grinder. Fall and 
winter is the season of belt power. 


RY 


McCormick-Deering trac- 
tors are made by the makers 
of farm equipment for every - 
season and for every crop. 
Their great success is due to 
a very special advantage— 
they are designed and built 
to work with field and belt 
machines. McCormick- 
Deering machines and 
McCormick-Deering trac- 
tors belong to each other. 
Neither is complete by itself 
—together they build agri- 
cultural wealth. 


ERS 


Below: The all-purpose Farmall 
operating a McCormick- 
Deering corn picker. 
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-DEERING 
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ed; and the result was that that cot- 
ton, instead of being sold at 6 cents 
to 8 cents per pound, finally netted 
the farmers of the Mississippi Delta 
just a point or so under 14 cents. 


Also Lends To Rice Farmers 


The facilities of our intermediate 
bank have also been extended to the 
rice farmers of Louisiana with 
tremendous benefit to them. We 
lend those rice farmers large sums 
($2,000,000 to $4,000,000) for the 
purpose of orderly marketing, in 
other words, to enable them to hold 
their product and to market it as the 
market demands it. Formerly rice, 


as soon as gathered, was thrown pell- 
mell on the market with consequent 
creat loss to the farmers who raised 
it, and with tremendous profit to the 
millers and others who handled the 
product after it left the hands of 


the farmer. Now the situation is 
different, and, mainly through the 
loans of the Intermediate Credit 
Bank, the rice farmer is enabled to 
hold his rice for proper prices. 

I recall particularly one fall, in 
which there had been some sort of 
agreement between the millers not to 
pay over $2.50 per bag for a certain 
quality of rice; the attitude of the 
Intermediate Credit Bank and the 
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UT-OF-TOWN banks, which are planning 

to select another Chicago correspondent at 
| the beginning of the New Year, are invited to in- 
| vestigate the service offered by this old institution. 
Housed in its new home, and with a complete or- 
| ganization, it is prepared to handle all Chicago 
| items with unusual promptness and efficiency. 


Oscar H. Haucan 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


State Bank of Chicago 


A Trust Company 


LA SALLE AND MONROE STREETS 
Member Federal Reserve System 
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consequent ability of the farmer to 
hold his rice resulted in an increase 
in price to $4.50 and $4.75. 


Cattle Industry Also Benefits 


Our district is not a regular cattle 
country, although that industry is 
increasing with us all the time. At 
present, we have only one incorpor- 
ated cattle company doing business 
with us, and that is in the south- 
western part of Louisiana, and it is 
doing a very flourishing business in 
which our loans have been the main 
factor. We earry for them constant- 
ly about $200,000, and we will in- 
crease this whenever the need arises. 

Our loans to agricultural credit 
corporations are mainly for crop 
production, and I believe that we 
have been of very great assistance to 
the farmers in advancing them 
money for that purpose. In many 
communities in our district the eredii 
facilities are not sufficient to meet 
agricultural demands, and even when 
the farmers, particularly the small 
ones, get loans it is at a rate that 
they cannot stand. Now they ean 
obtain money from us by organizing 
credit corporations that accept the 
farmers’ paper and in turn discount 
it with us. We charge the corpora- 
tions a very low rate of interest— 
5% to 5144%—and they can charge 
the farmer only 2% in excess of that. 


Require Budgets From Farmers 


We accompany our loans with cer- 
tain requirements that we think are 
of very great benefit to the farmer. 
In the first place, we require that 
these corporations shall be properly 
organized and managed by conscien- 
tious, responsible people. The farm- 
er in his application must give a 
budget of what he thinks it will take 
to make his crop, which budget must 
be passed on by the loan committee 
of the local association. This is a 
rather new thing for most farmers in 
our country; in fact, I think a very 
great many of them, until we started 
business, never heard of a budget. 

In addition to this, we require that 
the farmers shall accept the money 
according to prearranged schedules 
from month to month, each payment 
to be made only as it is needed for 
the crop. In that way, we are as- 
sured that the money goes into the 
crop and is not spent for other pur- 
poses. 

We believe that crop production 
loans are not such a serious risk pro- 
vided all the money goes into the 





erop, and we get the entire proceeds 
of the crop at marketing time. In 
fact, the value of any agricultural 
land depends on what is produced, 
and the strength of the loans in all 
farm mortgage concerns depends on 
the crops and what is realized on 
them. Therefore, it would appear 
that if a loan on a crop were unsafe, 
then loans on lands would be equally 
So. 


Caughlan Elected President of 
Citizens Finance Company 


Frank B. Caughlan, vice president and 
general manager of the Citizens Finance 
Co. of St. Louis, owners and controllers 

of the Citizens 
System of indus- 
trial lending, was 
elected president 
and general man- 
ager recently. 
The election of 
Mr. Caughlan re- 
veals an interesting 
business romance. 
FRANK B. CAUGHLAN The Citizens Fi- 
nance Co. was ‘‘born’’ in a small room 
on the sixth floor of the Chamber of Com- 
merece Building in -St. Louis just eight 
years ago. One of the co-organizers was 
Mr. Caughlan, who gave up an extensive 
insurance brokerage business in Atlanta, 
Ga., to enter the industrial banking field. 

With the St. Louis company well under 
way and a second company at St. Joseph, 
Missouri, organized, Mr. Caughlan began 
an intensive development plan among other 
large cities. Kansas City was next organ- 
ized, followed by Denver. The industrial 
banking idea, common to the East, had 
never penetrated this far West before. 

Mr. Caughlan continued the work of 
organizing new companies in state after 
state until today there are 70 companies 
located in fifteen states. They have 2 
combined capital in excess of $15,000,000 
and do an annual business of over $30,000,- 
000. 

This year, so far, fifteen new subsidary 
companies have been organized and put 
into operation by the Citizens Finance Co. 
A national advertising campaign was also 
started this year by Mr. Caughlan. 

With the election of Mr. Caughlan as 
president, announcement was made that 
consolidations are under way which will 
greatly increase the scope of the enter- 
prise. Through these proposed consolida- 
tions the capitalization of the parent 
company, the Citizens Finance Co. of St. 
Louis, will be increased from $450,000 to 
approximately $2,000,000. 


Chicago Trust Co. Purchases 
Old Dearborn State Bank 


R. A. Drum, president of the Old Dear- 
born State Bank, announces that interests 
indentified with the Chicago Trust Co. 
have purchased a substantial amount of 
the capital stock of the Old Dearborn State 
Bank and will become identified with the 
directorate of that institution. 

Lucius Teter, president of the Chicago 


Trust Co., will become chairman of the 
board of the Old Dearborn State Bank 
succeeding J. L. Kraft, who will remain 
as a member of the board. There will be 
other additions to the board to be later 
announced. No change is contemplated in 
the official staff or personnel of the bank, 
which will continue to operate as such in 
its newly-oeeupied building at Wabash 
Avenue and Lake Street. 


THE BANKERS COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK, was recently formed to conduct the 
investment banking business 
carried on by the bond department of the 
Bankers Trust Co. With the scope of its 
activities considerably broadened as a 
result of the segregation, the new company 
will act as underwriter and distributor, 
both in this country and abroad, of govern- 
ment, state, municipal, railroad, public 


e . 
previously 


utility and industrial securities. B. A. 
Tompkins, who has been vice president of 
Bankers Trust Co. in charge of its secur- 
ities operations, is president of the new 
company and A. A. Tilney, president of 
Bankers Trust Co., is chairman of the 
board. 


THE SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 
New York City, has decided to authorize 
an inerease in the bank’s stock from 90,000 
to 110,000 shares. It is proposed also to 
increase the stock of the Seaboard National 
Corporation by a like number of shares. 
Units consisting of one new share in each 
institution will be offered for subscription 
to shareholders pro rata at the rate of 
$300 per unit. Accordingly, each holder 
of four and one half shares of stock of 
each institution will be entitled to subscribe 
to one new unit. 





Problems.” 


predominate. 





“4 National Bank for All 
People and All Business” 


“Money Problems” 


Broadcasted Twice a Week 


INCE last April, we have been 
broadcasting over WHK of Cleveland. 
a special service relating to “Money 


On Thursday evenings at 7:30 and Friday 
afternoons at 4, we present some special 
topic on the main theme and then invite 
our listeners who have financial difficul- 
ties, to call in person, write, or telephone. 


This service is rendered through our 
Personal Service Department, confiden- 
tially and without charge. 





The response is exceedingly gratifying. 
While questions on many different 
subjects are asked, the requests for 
information concerning budgets seems to 





ENGINEERS NATIONAL BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


St. 
Broadway and East 55th Street 


Clair Avenue and Ontario 
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ROBERT S. CRAWFORD, who during 
recent years has made special study of 
investment securities from the country 


Chicago. Mr. Crawford will be in charge 
company and will specialize in assisting 


banks to analyze and obtain the most from 
their bond accounts. 








FREDERICK R. BEHRENDS, Vice The —— the 
President of California Trust Company, Money Market 
Los Angeles has been notified by Gilbert T. 












American Bankers Association, that he has 
been appointed a member of the ‘‘Com- 
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512% First Mortgage 


Investments with a 
$60,000,000 Guarantee 


Our 516% GuaRANTEED First MortGAGEs AND CERTIFICATES have 
every element of safety. Behind them is the value of the property, 
always conservatively appraised, the bond of the borrower and our 
guarantee of principal and interest backed by Capital Funds of 
over $60,000,000. 








The graph here reproduced shows the 
steady growth in the population of 
New York City from 119,734 in 1810, 
to the present population, as estimated 
by the Bureau of the Census for 1927, 
of 5,970,800. Real estate values follow 
population. 


Investigate this ideal invest- 
ment that is as “‘secure as 


the bedrock of New York.” 











Write for our booklet 


NEW YORK 
TITLE AND MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


Capital Funds over $60,000,000 
135 Broadway, New York City 


. ” 
banker’s standpoi , has j ined the staff Th B k L b 
= The inihnes Gigli Geeaer a e an ers 1 rarian 


of the banks and bankers division of the The seasoned life of man is preserved and stored up in books.—Milton. 
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Stephenson, chairman of the executive com- More recently , however, inter est 
mittee, trust company division of the in the Reserve System has shifted, 
and there has grown up a demand 
mittee on Review of Internal Administra- for more information as to the signif- 


tion.’’ icance of its normal daily operation formation mentioned in the intro- 


a every banker to read. The Reserve 
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and more explanation of the basal 
considerations in determining fed- 
eral reserve policies,’’ says Governor 
Benjamin Strong of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York in his in- 
troduction to this new book. The 
book endeavors to provide the in- 


duction and it is a good book for 


Banks and the Money Market by 
W. Randolph Burgess, assistant fed- 
eral reserve agent, Federal Reserve 
sank of New York, Published by 
Harper & Brothers, New York City. 















Ratio Analysis Of Finaneial 
Statements 















This book is a novel study of new 
tests of credit soundness. It offers 
additional tests of the figure facts 
commonly assembled and a method 
of discovering sound ratios in any 
one type of business at a given time. 
The author is secretary-treasurer of 
the Robert Morris Associates. Ratio 
Analysis of Financial Statements by 
Alexander Wall. Published by 
Harper & Brothers, New York City, 
Price $4. 























































Investment Trusts In America 







A brief history, methods of opera- 
tion and management, earnings and 
reserves, fixed, limited and special- 
ized trusts, the investor’s yardstick, 
criticisms, outlook—these are chap- 
ter headings in a new book Invest- 
ment Trusts In America by Marshall 
H. Williams published by The Mac- 
millan Co., New York, Price $1.50 




































Capital Stock Without Par Value 


Capital stock without par value is 
largely a matter of law and account- 
ing. Without fully understanding 
the accounting significance and ap- 
plication of such laws, the law 
makers design the statute. Corpor- 
ate officials are inclined to cut their 
accounting matters to fit the statute. 
The result frequently is a published 
balance sheet in which the capital 
structure is so obscure that even a 
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trained analyst cannot find therein 
answers to pertinent questions. A 
thorough treatise on this subject of 
eapital stock without par value is 
contained in this new book and any 
one whose business it is to study 
financial statements, should have the 
knowledge this book presents. Capi- 
tal Stock Without Par Value by 
Wildman and Powell, is published 
by A. W. Shaw Co., Chicago. 
Price $5. 


The Banking Process 


The author states that the aim of 
this volume is to provide a fresh ap- 
proach to the study of commercial 
banking in the United States. The 
book attempts to place the emphasis 
upon the process by which the bank- 
ing system actually earries on. At- 
tention is also given to the changing 
character of our commercial bank- 
ing business. The Banking Process 
by Robert G. Rodkey, is published 
by The Maemillan Co., New York. 


Principles of Valuation 


A new book prepared by two 
United States treasury department 
valuation engineers, describes sev- 
eral methods of income valuation and 
discusses the advantages and disad- 
vantages of each method. The only 
individual factors of valuation dis- 
cussed are those common to all types 
of valuation, such as the future rate 
of interest and the treatment of the 
future capital expenditures neces- 
sary to the realization of the an- 
ticipated income. Principles of 
Valuation by John Alden Grimes and 
William Horace Craigue. Published 
by Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 
City, Price $10. 


Harvey Baum 
A Study of the Agricultural 
Revolution 


In this lively, provocative study, 
two economists with practical farm- 
ing experience reach enlightening 
conclusions on the prevalent agricul- 
tural ailment. Using the actual case 
of a successful farmer as an example, 
they discuss the elimination of the 
submarginal farmer, the displace- 
ment of the farm population, the 
efficiency per worker in agriculture 
as compared with industry, the ex- 
tent to which city dwellers will pay 
for legislative farm relief, the im- 
mobility of capital in farming, the 


mechanical improvement and poten- 
tial productive resources of the 
American farm. Harvey Baum by 
Edward S. Mead and Bernhard 
Ostrolenk. Published by the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, Phila- 
delphia, Price $2. 


The Rise Of The House Of 
Rothschild 


The most powerful financial insti- 
tution in history, the House of Roths- 
child, started as a despised family of 
money-changers in the ghetto of 
Frankfort. Through the most per- 
sistent solicitation of noble clients 
they branched off into the business 
of lending pocket-money to princes, 
thence to the’ financing of small 





states, of whole armies, of govern- 
ments,—meanwhile engaging in the 
most bizarre transactions in wine, 
textiles, foodstuffs, rare coins, and, in 
fact, anything which would yield a 
profit. 

How they transferred funds from 
England to General Welfington, who 
was fighting the French in Spain, 
right through Paris under Napo- 
leon’s surveillance; how they saved 
Austria from bankruptey at the 
height of the Emperor’s power; how 
they once ‘‘bought’’ the king of 
Spain; how they controlled war and 
peace ; how they beat the stock mar- 
kets at every turn ;—these incidents 
are now brought to light by Count 
Egon Caesar Corti in a recently pub- 
lished book ‘‘The Rise of the Housé 


More profit 


from present depositors 


By offering your depositors bonds 
recommended by The National City 
Company you not only create another 
source of profit for your bank, but also 
give your customers the benefits of 
National City knowledge of bonds and 
bond markets. The world-wide facilities 
of this Company are available to you 
whenever you say the word. 

May we send you our special Bankers’ 
List? It will keep you in touch with 


attractive current offerings. 


The National 


City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the world 


BONDS * SHORT TERM 


NOTES + ACCEPTANCES 
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of Rothschild.’’ Published by Cos- 
mopolitan Book Corporation, New 
York. Price $5. 


Acceptances 


A new booklet on the subject of 
acceptances, which is being distrib- 
uted by the First National Corpora- 
tion of Boston, will be found to be 
of interest to all classes of investors 
seeking a medium of investment 
which can be relied upon for instant 
convertibility into cash funds with- 
out the hazards incident to wide 
market fluctuations. Emphasis is 
given to the desirability of banker’s 
acceptances for short term invest- 
ment, especially at the present time 
when, with high money rates, the 
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DOB 


Expert Advice 


to Bankers 


yield on acceptances is exceptionally 
attractive. 

Among other features of this 
pamphlet is the description of a 
typical business transaction involv- 
ing the use of a bank acceptance 
which has been presented in such a 
way as to clearly indicate the details 
of the various steps of this particular 
piece of acceptance financing. El- 
igibility for rediscount and purchase 
of aeceptances of federal reserve 
banks is discussed, and also their 
legality as investments for banks. 
Tables are included which indicate 
the method to be used in computing 
discount and in this connection the 
table showing discount and interest 
equivalents will be found interesting 
and helpful to those investors who 
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either gauge or base their invest- 
ments on the return which in terms 
of interest yield is most easily un- 
derstandable. 

Acceptances is published by The 
First National Corporation, Boston, 
Mass. and is free. 


Profits In Insurance Stocks 


To prove that the capital shares of 
insurance companies as a class grow 
tremendously in value with the pass- 
ing of time, W. H. Woodward, the 
author of this book, gives statistics as 
examples. This is really a com- 
panion volume to Profits In Bank 
Stocks by the same author. Profits 
In Insurance Stocks is published by 
The Maemillan Co., New York City, 
Price $1.50. 


The Practical Work Of A Bank 

By William H. Kniffin, vice presi- 
dent, Bank of Rockville Center 
Trust Co., Rockville Center, N. Y. 
Seventh Edition. New York: Bank- 
ers Publishing Company $7.50. 

This book which has come to be 
regarded as the classic treatise on 


Mr. J. W. McIntosh, Comptroller of the Currency, 
in a speech at the American Bankers Associa- 
tion Convention, gave this advice to banks: 
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bank operation, now appears in its 
seventh revised edition. It covers 
every phase and detail of the opera- 
tion of a modern bank from the 
duties of the messenger to those of 
the president; from the opening of 
the morning mail to the granting of 
loans. It is not only based on the 
author’s own experience as a prac- 
tical banker for many years but on 
the cumulated experiences of success- 
ful institutions in all parts of the 
eountry. 
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“A correspondent bank or a good 
investment house often offers a service 
which is valuable, that is, analysis of 
the bank’s security holdings. An analy- 
sis of this sort which is of great value 
to the banker is one which analyzes his 
reserve and investment needs and meas- 
ures his actual situation against these 
requirements. Such an analysis, when 
intelligently and conscientiously made, 
is invaluable to a banker in dealing 
with his problems.” 
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Our Department of Economics and Surveys is 
well equipped to render this service to banks. 
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Banks Reported Closed 


5 national banks—46 state banks 
Florida 
Boca Raton—Bank of Boca Raton 
Bradenton—American National 
Center Hill—Central Bank of Sumter Co. 
Coleman—Coleman Banking Co. 
Groveland—Bank of Groveland 
Hastings—Bank of Hastings 
Inverness—Citizens 
Ocala—Metropolitan Savings 
Georgia 
Adel—First Bank of Cook Co. 
Buckhead—Bank of Buckhead 
Cadwell—Cadwell Banking Co. 
Hogansville—Hogansville Banking Co. 
Illinois 
“ Aledo—First National 
Griggsville—Illinois Valley 
Iowa 
Clio—Clio State Savings 
Dike—Farmers Savings 
Quasqueton—State Savings 
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“A Valuable Aid to Banks 

and Investors”’ is a booklet 

describing the work of this 

Department. Requestcopyon 

your letterhead, asking for 
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AC.ALLYN*» COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Investment Securities 


67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
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Wesley—-First National 
Winthrop—Winthrop State 


Maryland 
Indianhead—Indian Head State 


Minnesota 
Dumont—First State 
Genola—First State 
Sauk Rapids—Sauk Rapids State 
Missouri 
Boonville—Old Trails 
Memphis—Peoples 
Middletown—Farmers 
Miller—Miller 


Nebraska 
Bradish—Farmers State 
Dannebrog—First State 
Jackson—Jackson State 
Scottsbluff—American State 

New Jersey ‘ 
Elizabeth—Simon Mack, Banker 

New York 
Rochester—Antonio M. D’Aprile, Private 

Banker 


North Carolina 
Buies Creek—Bank of Buies Creek 
Mt. Pleasant—Cabarrus Savings 
North Dakota 
Kongsberg—Kongsberg State Bank 
Page—Farmers State 
Wahpeton—Farmers & Merchants State 
Ohio 
Blanchester—Merchants & Farmers 
Mt. Victory—Mt. Victory Bank 
Steubenville—Morelli State 
Rhode Island 
Woonso¢ket—Citizens National 


South Carolina 
Darlington—Peoples Bank of Darlington 
Florence—Palmetto Bank & Trust Co. 


South Dakota 


Madison—Lake County National 


Tennessee 
Talbott—Mossy Creek Bank 
moved to head office) 


( Business 


Texas 
Alice—Security State 
Rosebud—Rosebud State 
Yoakum—Yoakum State 
Virginia 
Petersburg—Union Trust & Mtge. Co. 
West Virginia 
Huntington—Coal Exchange 


Japanese Promote Industry 


(Continued from page 32) 
of the need on vital matters for the 
main office to pass a decision before 
branch banks can act directly with 
their American correspondent. 
Numerous American bankers have 
felt that they were justified in their 
criticism because of delays in receiv- 
ing information from a branch bank 
to which they had applied, but one 
should recognize that,-in addition to 
the spirit of conservatism, there is a 
native shyness or fear of making a 
mistake which causes the Japanese 
bank employe to hesitate about mak- 
ing decisions or giving information 


without consulting his head office. 

It has been this element of loyalty 
which, to a great extent, has given 
cause for the criticism directed by 
the American banker. When this 
matter was brought to the attention 
of officials of various Japanese banks, 
they announced that a means for 
expediting correspondence between 
Japan and America has been under 
consideration for. some months. 
They desire only the good-will of the 
banking fraternity in America and 
are doing all possible to overcome the 
basie causes for criticism. 

In the principal industrial centers 
of Japan, the average banker is tak- 
ing a personal interest in all indus- 
trial developments, the older pro- 
jects, of course, receiving primary 


consideration. This is followed by a 
system of advisory councils for the 
purpose of encouraging new indus- 
try and passing upon their poten- 
tialities for success. 

To a great extent, the Japanese 
banker and industrial leader is a 
pioneer ever reaching into the in- 
terior sections of Siberia, Korea, 
Manchuria and other parts of the 
Orient for a means of industrial ex- 
pansion. In some eireles, this has 
been criticized as-a basic means of 
disturbing the sound security of the 
Japanese banks, or frankly stated, 
‘*that the majority of them are skat- 
ing on too thin ice.’’ 

A eareful study of the develop- 
ment of old industries together with 
new ventures should convinee the’ 





| A million dollars a day 
of new plant 


RAIN-LOADS of telephone 

supplies move out across the 
country every day. The plant in- 
vestment in the Bell System is now 
more than $3,250,000,000. It is 
planned to spend $2,000,000,000 
more in the next five years for new 
construction and replacements. 


Basic facts on American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. as an investment 


With its predecessors, the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
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as 


has paid dividends regularly for 
forty-eight years. Its earnings as- 
sure an ample margin of safety 
above dividend requirements. Its 
stock is held by more than 430,000 
investors. It is constantly seeking 
to bring the nation’s telephone ser- 
vice nearer to perfection. It owns 
more than 93% of the combined 
common stocks of the operating 
companies of the Bell System which 
furnishes an indispensable service 
to the nation. 


Write for booklet “Some Financial Facts” 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Jue. 


COm 


®) New York City 
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American banker that the Japanese 
financial structure is generally sound. 
The proof of this exists in the large 
profits on a rapid turnover of inter- 
national business with the United 
States amounting, during the past 
twelve months, to a total in excess of 
six hundred and fifty million dol- 
lars. A large percentage of this 
sum is represented by re-shipments 
transacted between Japan and 
Siberia, Japan and Manchuria, and 
Japan and India. 


Re-shipments Through Japan 


Following the World War, from 


which the Japanese industries 
earned enormous profits, they recog- 
nized that it was necessary to find a 
substitute for war supplies in gen- 
eral exports and imports. To this 
end, the manufacturers of Japan 
organized a tremendous missionary 
foree for the purpose of introducing 
their wares throughout the entire 
World. Conditions in Siberia at that 
time not being conducive to direct 
trade relationship with the United 
States, the Japanese manufacturers, 
and encouraged by the 
bankers, extended their 
tentacles of commerce very rapidly 


assisted 


Japanese 





Anticipating the 
financial require- 


ments of the thir- 
teenth industrial 
city in America. 


FIRST WISCONSIN 
NATIONAL BANK 


MILWAUKEE 


Capital and Surplus Ten Million Dollars 


throughout Siberia and Manchuria. 
The result has been that Japan is an 
international go-between for Siberia 
and Manchuria on the one side and 
the United States on the other. The 
foothold which she has_ secured, 
combined with the feasibility of 
credit extensions from the United 
States, now indicates that Japan will 
continue to hold a large percentage 
of that international trade. 

The growth of the shipping indus- 
try is an indication of the genera! 
stability of all industry throughout 
Japan. An analysis of what has 
taken place from 1893 to the present 
time convinces one that the resources 
and capital of all industry, with 
which Japanese banking is closely 
interwoven, furnishes a secure basis 
which should eliminate apprehen- 
sion existing in some American bank- 
ing eireles. 

Short Credits To Japan 
Recommended 

Many Japanese bankers frankly 
expressed themselves as not being in 
favor of exceptionally long credits 
by American firms to Japanese in- 
dustrial firms. By long eredits, they 
mean periods ranging from 90 days 
to six months. They regard the 
majority of credits in the export and 
import field as being safe when the 
paper is drawn within the limit of 
90 days. 

The rapidity of growth in Jap- 
trade and industry is un- 
paralleled in world annals, and 
should be recognized as a wonderful 
testimony to the power and efficiency 
of the Japanese people. 

The press generally refers to Japan 
in a military language, but generally 
speaking, the average Japanese busi- 
ness man is more primarily interested 
and eager to have his country spoken 
of in the language of. industry and 
finance. 

The Europeanization of Japan is 
rapidly giving way to the American- 
ization. This is evidenced on every 
side, and with it an outspoken spirit 
of friendship for America and its 
citizens. 

The general trend of foreign trade 
for the periods of 1925, 1926, and 
1927 furnishes eloquent testimony to 
Japan’s progress made in natural 
rehabilitation following the several 
tremendous disasters, particularly 
the earthquake of 1923. 

In the city of Tokyo, the banking 
quarters of the Mitsubishi Bank and 
the Industrial Bank of Japan are 
equal to the finer banking quarters 
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to be seen in America. At Osaka, 
the Yamaguchi Bank building is a 
modern structure which has every 
earmark of the Americanization of 
the Flowery Empire. This is also 
apparent in the Sumitomo Bank 


Ltd., at Osaka, and particularly so 
with the Bank of Chosen and the | 


Yokohama Specie Bank at Dairen. 
Banking pride in the ownership of 
financial structures is clearly shown 
in every branch of the Yokohama 
Specie Bank. 

Mr. Toyoparo Yuki, deputy chair- 
man and vice president of the Yasuda 
Bank, Limited, of Tokio, voiced the 
general banking attitude in‘his state- 
ment, ‘‘Inerease the understanding 
of our ways and manners in America 
and the American banker will come 
te regard Japanese banks with a 
greater feeling of security than is 
now apparent. 

‘Remove the existing prejudice 
against Japanese manufactured 
goods and bankers on both sides of 
the Pacifie will reap a business har- 
vest. Coneentrate on getting the 
American manufacturers to use 
Pacific ports as entrepots for im- 
ported products destined to Pacific 
Coast cities, and remove unnecessary 
regulations which handicap Jap- 
anese exports to America, then inter- 
national banking correspondence 
will be far less costly, and greatly ex- 
pedited, and the banking profits de- 
rived from foreign trade will show a 
marked inerease.’’ 


America’s Opportunity 


American trade with Japan and 
the Orient is regarded by leading 
Japanese bankers to be the greatest 
commercial opportunity ever pre- 
sented to the producers and manu- 
facturers of the United States. 

Mr. I. Horai, one of the directors 
of the Industrial Bank of Japan, 
Limited, stated: ‘‘If the American 
and Japanese bankers can only find 
a common basis of understanding, 
and if both will concentrate on the 
business of keeping goods moving in 
ever-increasing streams both ways 
across the Pacific, neither need worry 
about a satisfactory banking return 
from foreign trade departments. 
America’s trade future—the greatest 
potential source of bank earnings and 
development—lies in the Pacifie area. 
It is the beginning of a golden age 
for American banking and industry. 
if they will give us, and the Orient 
in general, more than a mere casual 
study.”’ 











Field Warehousing 
Offers a Tangible Basis 
for Loans 


to Manufacturers 


By the creation of a branch public warehouse on the 
premises of any manufacturer, we can, at low cost to 
him, ehable him to provide you with warehouse re- 
ceipts covering an appropriate amount of his inven- 


tory as collateral for his borrowing. 


This Lawrence System is the result of years of work- 
ing closely with leading bankers throughout the 


country—it is simple, thorough and absolutely sound. 


Send for a copy of 
Lawrence System Field Warehousing 


[AWRENCE WAREHOUSE (OMPANY 


A. T. GIBSON, PRESIOENT 


Chicago . . . 29 South La Salle Street Portland ....... . 403 Hoyt Street 
Philadelphia . Public Ledger Building Seattle . . . . Dexter-Horton Building 
Los Angeles . . . W.P.Story Building Oakland... .. . .. Gibson Terminal 


37 Drumm Street » San Francisco 








NEED 
ENVELOPES? 


HECO ENVELOPE CO. 


4500 CORTLAND STREET 
CHICAGO 
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Collections 


THE MIDLAND special- 
izes in the handling of 
items originating or ter- 
minating in the Fourth 
Federal Reserve District. 


You will approve its 
rrompt efficiency. 





MIDLAND 


BANK 


WILLIAMSON BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Resources over $28,000,000.00 
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Ask business firms to 
start reserve accounts in 
your savings department 


wd ; 


Head Office: 
LONDON, E.C. 3. 


Over 1,750 Offices in England & 
Wales, and several in India 
and Burma. 


(3lst December, 1927.) ($5=41.) 
DEPOSITS, &c. $1,.793,312,720 
ADVANCES, &c. $938,991,125 


The Bank has Agents and 

Correspondents throughout the 

British Empire and in all 

parts of the World, and is 

associated with the following 
Banks :— 

The National Bank of Scotland Ltd. 
Bank of London & South America Ltd. 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd 
The National Bank of New Zealand, Ltd. 
Bank of British West Africa Ltd. 

The British Italian Banking Corporation, Ltd. 
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Four Wars Featured In 
Louisville Bank Exhibit 


IFTY World War posters and cases of historical heirlooms dis- 
played at the 65th anniversary of the First National Bank, 


Louisville, Ky. 


HE First National Bank of Louis- 

ville, Ky., first announeed the 
celebration of its 65th anniversary 
on Oct. 22 by a letter to its stock- 
holders accompanying the quarterly 
dividend cheeks on October 1. 

Refreshments and a tour of the 
bank were part of the program, but 
the main feature was an exhibit of 
many unusual articles of consider- 
able historical value. 

Among the flags displayed was 
one carried by the Louisville Legion 
on its way to the Mexican War. The 
Legion drum, with others, was also 
shown. Daniel Boone’s flint-lock 
rifle was in the gun collection, as 
well as Henry Clay’s pistol. The 
wedding certificate of Tom and 
Naney Hanks Lineoln; the watch 
carried by the courier of George 
Washington, who brought the news 
of Cornwallis’ surrender at York- 
town; a pair of derringers smuggled 
through the lines at Louisville dur- 
ing the Civil War in loaves of bread ; 
samplers, chatelaines, old dolls, com- 
missions, and much else, were in 
large glass cases arranged about the 
room. In the center were four hand- 
some boat models, one of the ‘‘Con- 
stitution’’, another of the ‘‘ Flying 
Cloud’’, famous old clipper ship, and 
the other two of steamboats well 
known up and down the Ohio in the 
old river days. 


A colorful feature was the show- 


ing of over fifty posters of the World 
War which covered the walls of the 
community room. 


Good Bond Salesmen 


(Continued from page 26) 
valuable time visiting the bond house 
to confer personally with the inside 
staff. Besides, it stands to all rea- 
son and human nature and expe- 
rience that the average investor 
would rather deal with a bond sales- 
man whose personality appeals to 
him and whose language he under- 
stands, even if it costs him invisible 
money—money that he might have 
had, or losses he might have avoided, 
through better sales advice—than 
discuss his seeurity questions with 
some scholar with a passion for bal- 
ance sheets and prior lien rails. 

That being the case, it would be a 
great mistake, even from the inves- 
tor’s standpoint, for financial houses 
to turn all the thousands of inex- 
perienced and ignorant salesmen out 
into the street, and replace them with 
flying squadrons of sober statisticians 
who are inherently unable or unwill- 
ing to make an effective and pleasant 
sales approach. 


Leave Important Details To 
Specialists 


Yet there is a sound and practical 
way to combine good salesmanship 
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with well-founded investment know!]- 
edge, for the greater benefit of the 
investor, the bond house, the sales- 
man and the security specialist. 
This new method has not yet been 
widely adopted by bond houses, but 
it has worked very well for those who 
have tried it, and, what is more to 
the point, for their customers. 

This device is to make the less ex- 
perienced and more ignorant sales- 
men simply contact men between the 
house and its customers, and to leave 
the important details of list analysis, 
selection of proper issues, trades, 


call notices and other such matters | 


to a competent staff or department 


in the office, made up of men who are | 


paid to know how to handle those 


subjects properly. In this way, the | 


house knows the investor’s individ- 
ual requirements, the investor re- 
ceives the best possible cooperation, 
and transactions are carried out with 








Correspondent Banks 


NEARLY a century’s accumulated experience and 
conservative progress have qualified the West- 
minster Bank to offer its characteristic services as 
a London correspondent to foreign banking es- 
tablishments. It functions through a system of 
over goo of its own branches in England and re- 
presentation in every banking town in the world, 
and is amply equipped (as are the Paris and 
Brussels offices of the Westminster Foreign Bank) 
for specialised service in credits, collections, 
exchange, and all the ramifications of commercial 
finance. Banking houses wishing to establish 
a London connection are invited to 
communicate with the 


Manager 








the utmost convenience to the buyer. 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
Foreign Branch: 82 Cornhill, London, or 


NewYork Representative:C.M. Parker,68 William St 


Christmas Club Sets Record 


A record Christmas Club distribution 
estimated at $550,000,000 will be made by 
over 8,000 banks, according to an announce- 
ment made by the Christmas Club, 45 West 
45th Street, New York. 

In the distribution more than 8,000,000 
members will participate. The sum is 
about 10% larger than last year’s distri- 
bution of about $500,000,000 and over 
five times the amount in 1920. The average 
distribution per member amounts to $59.10, 
a slight increase over 1927. 

In addition to being a record distribu- 
tion for the Christmas Club, more banks 
participated in the movement during 1928 
than ever before. 

On the basis of a mail inquiry to in- 
dividual Christmas Club members, it is 
estimated by Herbert F. Rawll, founder 
and president of the Christmas Club, that 
$213,000,000 of Christmas Club savings 
will flow into the country’s stores to pay 
for Christmas purchases, $165,000,000 will 
be deposited in permanent thrift or savings 
accounts or used for permanent investment, 
$72,000,000 will be used for year-end com- 
mitments and concluding installment pay- 
ments, $30,000,000 will pay insurance pre- 
miums, $29,000,000 for interest and redue- 
tion of mortgages, $25,000,000 for taxes, 


AMERICAN DEPARTMENT : POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
$11,000,000 for education and travel and 
$5,000,000 for charity. Analysis of these 


figures shows more than 60% of this vast MIDLAND BANK 


sum is used for constructive purposes. LIMITED 
Checks to members will, on the average, 
run from $12.50 to $1,000, although in some 
eases individuals and corporations who have 
planned for the payment of insurance pre- 
miums, and dividends will be paid as high | ——————_______—_— 
as $25,000 each. THE NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
— REPUBLIC, Chieago, recently announced ‘ ‘ , 

THE STRAUS NATIONAL BANK | the formation of a new aifiliated corpora- Db engees spree vapeer a enn 


A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities for the transaction 
of banking business of every description. Together with its 
affiliations it operates over 2400 branches in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, and has agents and correspondents in 
all parts of the world. The Bank has offices in the Atlantic 
Liners Aquitania, Berengaria and Mauretania, and a foreign 
branch office at 196 Piccadilly, London, specially equipped for 
the use and convenience of visitors in London. 





HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 





AND TRUST CO. has just opened its 
new bank in the Straus Building of New 
York city, Fifth Avenue and Forty-Sixth 
Street. The Chicago bank was opened 
during the summer and is steadily growing. 


tion, to be known as The National Republic 
Industrial Service Corp., which will render 
analytical and reconstructive service to 
corporations or business firms which are 
not making proper financial progress. 





by our people with inter- 
est and profit.— 
G. H. CULVER 


The Union Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE DECEMBER, 1928 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 








State &« Town 


Arkansas 
Sulphur Springs 
California 
Rosemead 


Georgia 
Dublin 
Illinois 
Chicago 
Indiana 
Bainbridge 
Bunker Hill 
Iowa 
Leland 
Kentucky 
Cumberland 
Milford 
Morehead 
Michigan 
Kalamazoo 
Missouri 
Chadwick 
Memphis 
Miller 
New Hampshire 
Wilton 
New Mexico 
Lovington 
New York 
Bolivar 


Green Island 
(Troy P. O.) 


Oklahoma 
Greenfield 


Texas 
Alice 


Liberty Hill 
Port Arthur 


Turkey 











State & TOwn NaME oF Bank CAPITAL 
California : 
Loma Linda First National $25,000 
Los Fresnos Los Fresnos State 25,000 
Rosemead First State 50,000 
Towa 
Leon Leon Tr. & Savings 25,000 
Kansas : 
Montezuma First National 25,000 
Michigan 
Grosse Pt. Park State Commercial & Savings ......... 
Minnesota 
Marietta Home State 20,000 
Nebraska 
Lyman First National 25,000 
Plainview Citizens National 30,000 .. 
New York : 
Dobbs Ferry First National 200,000 .... 
Doliver First National jg ......... 
Forest Hill Boulevard 200,000 
(Flushing P. O.) 
Bor. of Queens 
Long Island City,Chatham Phenix National .......... 
Bor. of Queens Bank & Trust Co. 
(Branch of New York City) 
Manuet Manuet National 25,000 
New York Central National 8 s......... 
Bor. of Queens Branch of New York City ....... ; 
New York Sterling National 2,000,000 
New York Straus National Bank & Tr. 2,000,000 
“ 
Pelham Pelham Trust Co. : ae 
Port Washington' Second National 25,000 
(Nassau Co.) 
Ohio 
Cleveland Spira State 200,000. . 
Panama Panama American Trust Co. 500,000 
(Republic of Pan ama) 
South Carolina 
Columbia __— Peoples” : 100,000 
No business succeeds without 


friendship. 
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NEW BANKS ORGANIZED OR REOPENED 


19 state banks organized—2 national banks organized—-2 banks reopened 


NAME OF BANK 


Benton County Banking Corp. 


First State 
(To open Jan. 1, 1929) 


Dublin Bank & Trust Co. 
Brainerd State 


Citizens State 
Bunker Hill State 


Leland Co-operative 
Citizens : 
Milford Deposit 
Citizens 


Kalamazoo Industrial 


Farmers (Reopened) 
Bank of Memphis 
Peoples Bank of Miller 


Wilton National 
Lea County State 
First National 


(To open about Dec. 3, 1928) 
Green Island 


CAPITAL 


$10,000 


50,000 


100,000 
200,000 


10,000 
25,000 


100,000 
100,000 


(To open in Dec. 1928 or Jan. '29) 


Farmers State 


Texas State 


Farmers State 

Seaboard Bank & Tr. Co. 
(Reopened) 

Farmers & Merchants State 


15,000 


75,000 


17,500 
100,000 


25,000 


NEW BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 


13 state banks—12 national banks 


If a bank has reopened under a new name, the record appears in the list of changes on the opposite page 


Surpuivs & Prorits 


PRESIDENT CasHIER 


Wm. N. Stranahan Loro Stranahan, Treas. 


L. R. Peck C. Vale Dyke 


Victor B. Jenkins C. U. Smith 


John Bain Arthur C. Utesch 


C. K. Hughes 
Carl E. Betzner 


James T. Young 


H. N. Hanson 0. J. Nelson 


_. J. R. Creech C. G. Blair 
. Frank Lebus M. W. Dickey 
T. A. E. Evans J. W. Hogge 


50,000 
(Surplus 


2,500 
480 
(Profits) 


(Surplus) : 









E. M. Kennedy Lewis A. Campbell 
M. L. Atkinson 
Alfred Vaught 

J. E. Adamson 


F. E. Wall 
T. C. Smith 
M. F. Morris 


Geo. G. Blanchard Harold D. Parker 


W. M. Snyder D. C. Berry 
Geo. H. Stohr Floyd E. Case 


Samuel E. Aronowitz John E. Grady, Sec. 


W. D. Gwaltney M. R. Northcutt 


W. L. Pearson T. H. Clark 
. M. C. Parrish J. M. Shows 
E. E. Hartford B. D. Logan 


L. C. Edwards, V. P. 


Number of Banks Decreasing 


During the past six months re- 





SurRpPLrs «& 
Prorits 


F. E. Corson, Loma Linda, Calif. 





CoRRESPONDENT 


$10,000 A. N. Tandy, Pres. 


(Surplus) Tae 


5,000 
(Surplus) 


Sa eile L. P. Steinfort, Donnelly, Minn. 


(Head of organizers) 


Sate ei atest C. W. Tidd 


Dr. H. Melerain 


...... Jno. T. McCormick, 59 Michigan 
Park Ave. 


ports have been given on these pages 
showing the closing of 20 national 
banks and 201 state banks. In addi- 
tion to this, 173 banks have been 
eliminated by consolidations, merg- 
ers, absorptions, and purchases, so 
that there has been a loss of 283. 
During this same time, 148 new 
banks have been opened or closed 
banks reopened. This includes 91 
new state banks, 42 new national 
banks and 15 state banks reopened. 
This reveals a loss of about 135 banks 
during this period. 


ere ... Samuel H. Gol 
way, N. Y. C 


500,000 S. W. Strauss, Pres. 


(Surplus) 


$100,000 Sp ecial Reserve 


..... Allisan C. Wysong if 


__20,000'...... 





The building of a bank is not an 
overnight job. 


Mid-Continent Trust Conference 


oe Will Meet In Tulsa 


The Fourth Mid-Continent Trust Confer- 
ence under the auspices of the trust com- 
pany and national bank divisions, American 
Bankers Association, will be held in Tulsa, 
Okla., December 3-4. H. L. Standeven, 
executive vice president of the Exchange 
Trust Co. of Tulsa, will serve as general 
chairman. Invitations have been sent to 
trust companies and banks in the 14 states 
of Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Neb- 
raska, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, Texas and Wisconsin. 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


1 consolidation; 10 successions; 19 mergers; 4 taken over; 15 title changes; 2 purchases; 2 conversions 


State & Town 


Arkansas — 
Fayetteville 
California 
Los Angeles 
West Hollywood 
(Los Angeles P. 0.) 
Idaho 


Jerome 

Preston 
Illinois 

McHenry 

Paris 

St. Peter 


Winnebago 

Downers Grove 
Indiana 

Boonville 


East Chicago 


Iowa 
Cedar Falls 


Des Moines 
Kansas 
Clearwater 
Lawrence 
Louisiana 
Collinston 


Houma 


aine 
Boothbay Harbor 


Massachusetts 
Boston 


Michigan 
Caro 

Mississippi 
Itta Bena 


Hunnewell 
Palmyra 
Seneca 


Nebraska 
Exeter 
Primrose 
Ulysses 


New Jersey 
Beverly 


Trenton 


New Mexico 
Albuquerque 


New York 
Ellenville 


Bayside 
(New York City) 
Flushing 
(New York City) 
Pavilion 


North Carolina 
Greensboro 


Ohio 
Toledo 


Oklahoma 
Dustin 
Mounds 

Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 
Reading 


South Carolina 
Hampton 


Texas 
Corpus Christi 
Orange Grove 
Utah 
Hyrum 
Richmond 


PRESENT NAME 


Former NaME 





Mellroy Bank & Trust Co. 


Merchants National Trust & West Adams State, 


Savings 
Republic 


First Security 
First Security 


Citizens State 


First National Bk. & Tr. Co. Illinois Trust Co. 
Farmers & Merchants State 


Peoples State 
Downers Grove State 


First National 


a .” National Bank and Tr. First Trust & Savings 
o. 


Mcellroy Banking Co. Title 
Jaken over 


Title 


West Adams, Calif. 
First State 


First National 
Federal State 


Sueceeds 
Succeeds 


Fox River Valley State Title 
Merged 
Farmers & Merchants, Taken over 
Loogootee, Ill. 
Winnebago State 


State Bank & Tr. Co. 


Succeeds 
Succeeds 


City National and Farmeys & Merged 
Merchants National 
Merged 


Citizens Security Trust and Citizens Savings and Security Merged 


Savings 
Bankers Trust Co. 


Home State _ 
Lawrence National 


Citizens State Bank and Tr 


Tr. & Savings 
Peoples Savings Merged 
State Bank of Clearwater 


Merged 
Watkins National 


Merged 


Bank of Collinston Purchased 


Co. (Collinston Branch of 


Bastrop, La ) 
Citizens 


Augusta Trust Co. 


ank & Tr. Co. 


Bourg State Bank & Tr. Co. Title 
and branch at Bourg, La. 


First National Succeeds 


(Branch of Augusta, Me.) 


Atlantic National Bank of 


Boston 
State Savings 
First Savings 
Bank of Hunnewell 


First Savings 
State Bank of Seneca 


Exeter National 
First National 
Ulysses State 


ri National Bank & Trust First National 


Oo. 
Trenton Trust Co. 


(Colonial Br. and Mercer 


Br.) 


Albuquerque National Tr. & Albuquerque National 


Savings 


First National Bank and Tr 


oO. 
Bank of the Manhattan Co. 


(Bayside Branch) 


Bank of the Manhattan Co. 


(Flushing Branch) 
Pavilion State 
(Effective 12-1-28) 


American National Bank & American Exchange Nat'l. 


Trust Co. 


Obio Savings Bank & Tr. Co Dime Savings Bank & Tr. 


First State 
First State 


Bank of Phjladelphia and Broad Street National, 


Trust Co. 


Corn Exchange National 


Rank & Trust Co. 


Commercial Security Merged 
National 


Commercial Savings Merged 


Yazoo State Merged 

Hunnewell Taken over 

Bank of Taylor Taken over 

Bank of Seneca and Citizens Merged 
State 


Exeter State Conversion 
Primrose State Conversion 


Farmers & Merchants Bank, Merged 
Garrison, Neb. 


Title 


Colonial Trust Co. & Mercer Merged 
Trust Co. 


Title 


First National Title 


Bayside National 
Flushing Bank 


(Formerly Flushing Nat'l.) 
Pavilion Banking Co. 


Merged 
Merged 


Succeeds 


Title 


Merged 
Co. and offices 


First National 
First National 


Succeeds 
Title 


Merged 
National Bank of North 
Philadelphia, Queen Lane 
National, Oak Lane Tr. Co. 

Oxford Bank & Trust Co. 


Tradesmens National Bank & Chelten Trust Co., Guarantee Merged 


Tr. Co. 


City Deposit Bank & Tr. 
Reading National Bank and 


Tr. Co. 


Loan & Exchange 


City National Bank & Tr. Co. City National 


Farmers State 


First Security 
First Security 
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Tr. & Safe Deposit Co.and 
Tradesmens National 
City Deposit Title 
Reading National Title 


Hampton Loan & Exchange Title 
Bank and its branch at 
Fairfax, 8. C. 


Title 
State Bank of Orange Grove Succeeds 


Hyrum State 


I Succeeds 
State Bank of Richmond 


Succeeds 


How CHANGED 


Consolidation 


CAPITAL 


$50,000 


50,000 


100,000 


112,500 


200,000) 


75,000 
1,000,000 


SuRpPivus 
& Prorits 


PRESIDENT 


$166,330J. H. McIlroy 


CasHIER 


- 


H. K. Wade 


7,080 F. M. Douglass, Sr. F. M. Douglass, Jr. 


49,840 John Thomas 
35,1608. 8. Eccles 


5,000 A, M, Smith 
100,000 Irving G. Heartt 


45,880T. D. Scales 
53,330 Walter J. Riley 


- 25,000J.G. Wyth 
290,000 B. F. Kauffman 


25,000 


50,000 


15,000 
100,000 


250,000 


100,000 


3,033,333 
3,300,000 


-1,000,000 
500,000 


W. E. Jellison 
Clifford Warr 


D. E. Branstetter 
FE. H. Kailer 


Vernon Sullenger 
J. A. Dalton 

V. W. Johnson 
C. H. Stephenson 
R. M. McKee 


Ella Norwood Pipes 


Manager 


9,560 M. L. Funderburk E. J. Blanchard 


Wilder B. Blake, 
Manager 


26,920 Louis Wean 
3,000C. C. Moore 
5,000 Peter Rasmussen 


66,530 
17,000C. E. Norris 


21,150Wm. P. Wallace 
25,000 Jos. Davis 
910Jabe B. Gibson 


142,000 F. P. Jones, Jr. 


129,860G. A. Kaseman 


115,000 M. E. Clark 


20,000 F. J. Humphrey 


378,930 R. G. Vaughn 


2,700 D. W. Johnston 
2,950 Willard Johnston 


3,077,640 Leon A. Lewis 


8,800, 100:'Chas. S. Calwell 
5,429,590 H. W. Goodall 


1,538,120 James R. Mellon 
1,620,460 H. K. Harrison 


92,250Clark Pease 
weeeeeees A. G, Engelking 


21,7708. S. Eccles 
30,5303. W. Funk 


C. R. Myers 


* \W. S. Bissell 


H. M. Link 
W. FE. Wickes 
E. A. Krohn 


E. C. Sever 


E. C. Porterfield 


F. B. Hoornbeek 


W. L. McClusky 


F. C. Boyles 


W. N. Melton 
H. C. Crews 


Thos. W. Bull, 
Treas. 


Edw. T. James 
H. E. Deily 


R. O. Fulton 


P. A. Lens 
Joe December 


Herman Pedersen 
C. 8. Hall 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements will be accepted under this 
heading at FIVE CENTS per word, signa- 
tures, address, name and heading to be 
counted. Send cash with your order. 
Answers addressed care of the BANKERS 
MONTHLY will be forwarded promptly. 


PRINTING 


Omaha Printing Company, 13th and Farnam 
Sts., Omaha, U. S. A. Lithographers, Embossers 
Stationers, Office Furniture. 7*-12 ti 


SAFES—Used, Screw Door. 
posit Boxes, Vaults, etc. 
Pearl Street, Cincinnati, 


Bank Safes, De 
John Murray, 126 E 
Ohio 6*—12 ti 





SITUATION WANTED 


Young man, age twenty-six with four years’ 
banking experience, now employed as_ bank 
teller in small town, aesires an opening with 
larger bank. Least salary considered $150 per 
month. Excellent bank references. Address 
Box 150, care of THE BANKERS MONTHLY, 536 
So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 9*—4ti 


For Sale 


Electric First National Bank sign. 37% 
feet high, 41% feet wide. Name in three lines 
of letters four and eight feet in height. Border 
has red caps for lamps. Original cost $2400. 
In fine condition and ready for immediate in 
stallation. Ideal for use on top of building. 
Can be bought at bargain price. Tom M. 
Davis, Bldg. Megr., First-Citizens Trust Co. 
Columbus, Ohio. 11*-1 ti 





a SAVINGS | 
ACCOUNTS 


May we send you an interesting 
new folder illustrating and de- 
scribing illuminated signs for 
use in banking rooms? 


Ask for Folder B. M. 


DAVENPORT-TAYLOR MFc. Co. 


412 Orleans St. 318 Little Bldg. 136 W. 43rdSt. 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK 








Greeting New Depositors 


The world’s best known lesson in savin: 

—“The Gleaners,”’ steel engraved, car: 
form, suitable text, personal signature, 
make a lasting greeting. Sample gladly. 


The Frank Martin Company 
Marshall Building Cleveland 


Downey Mechanical Coin Teller 
Sorts and Counts Mixed Coins 


Handling mixed 
coins is accurately 
and quickly done 
with the automa- 
tic action of this 
machine. 

Audits school 
savings, home 
banks, fractional 
deposits. 


° 10 Days’ Free Trial 


The C. L. Downey Company 
941 Clark St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 














STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 


MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912. 


Of THE BANKERS MONTHLY published Monthly 


at Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1928. 


STATE OF ILLINOTS).. 
COUNTY OF COOKS*" 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared G. 
Prather Knapp, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Editorial and Business Director of THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management (and if 
a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of Angust 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Reg- 
ulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, manaving editor, and business 
managers are: Publishers, Rand McNally & 
Company, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Illinois: 
Editorial and Business Director, G. Prather 
Knapp, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Illinois; 
Editor, John Y. Beaty, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well 
as those of each individual member, must be 
given.) 


Harry B. Clow and Andrew F. W. 
Trustees of Estate of Andrew McNally, 
536-538 South Clark St., 
Clow, 60 Scott St., 


a cor 


MeNally. 
deceased, 
Chicago, Ill.; H. B 
Chicago, Ill; Andrew F. W. 
MeNally, 536-538 South Clark St., Chicago, IIl.; 
Estate of James McNally, 536-538 South Clark 
St., Chicago; Ill.; Sabina R. Arnold, Western 
Springs, Ill.; Mrs. Wm. H. Milchsack, 518 
Centre St., Bethlehem, Pa.; Mrs. Clara M. Hohl, 
5 Edgewood Park, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Mrs. 
June P. M. Chapin, care Whitney Central Trust 
& Savings Bank, City Bank Branch, New Or 
leans, La.; Mary A. B. Mackenzie, 140 S. Dear 
born St., Chicago, Ill.; E. C. Buehring, 536-538 
Seuth Clark St., Chicago, Ill.; Eleanor V. 
MeNally, 1041 Judson Ave., Evanston, IIL; 
Julia Hessert, Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; Gustav 
Hessert, 536-538 South Clark St.. Chicago, IIl.: 
Louise P. Bunts, 550 Surf St., Chicago, Ill. 


3. That the known bondholders, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of the total amount of bonds. 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
nene, so state.) None. 


mortgagees, 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also. 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stock 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock or securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, associa 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other secur 
ities than as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
seribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above (This informa 
tion is required from daily publications only.) 


G. Prather Knapp 
Editorial and Business Director 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th 

day of September, 1928. 


M. J. Stanton, Notary Public 


[SEAL] 


(My commission expires December 8th, 1930.) 
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